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MISSIONARIES ACTIVE 


Executive Board of the W. M.S. Successful in Placements 
Triennial Congress and Convention October 2 in Roanoke, Va. 


Reported by Secretary SELMA R. BERGNER 


Tur Executive Board of the Women’s Missionary Society met in Phila- 
delphia February 2 and 3. Due to Board action at the October meeting, only 
eleven members, which constitute a quorum, were present. In addition, 
Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, representing the Board of Foreign Missions and Dr. 
Zenan M. Corbe and Mr. Ellwood L. Bowman representing the Board of 
American Missions, brought messages from their respective Boards. 

© Congress and Convention to Convene in Roanoke, Virginia. One of 
the most important items of business concerned the Congress and Triennial 
Convention which are to be held in Roanoke, Virginia, at Hotel Roanoke, 
this coming October. A correlated and paralleled congress and convention 
program for October 2 was adopted. This departure from previous years is 
in no way to affect future congresses. It was felt that the adopted program 
would be more expedient in view of the present situation. The challenging 
theme, “My Father’s Business” (Luke 2: 49), was selected. Officially the 
congress and convention will open jointly Saturday morning, October 2, but 
the congress will close with the joint Communion Service on Sunday, while 
the convention is scheduled to continue until Tuesday, October 5. 

© High Lights from Reports. The reports which were presented during 
the two-day session offer a number of interesting items of news. The Execu- 
tive Secretary, Miss Nona M. Diehl, reported that Miss Marion Potts, a mis- 
sionary to Japan, has accepted a high school teaching position under the 
War Relocation Authority in the Relocation Center for Japanese at Man- 
zanar, California. Another missionary to Japan, Miss Annie Powlas, has 
been appointed to work with Japanese in a camp at Crystal City, Texas. 
Prior to this appointment she had been working with migrants under the 
Home Missions Council. It speaks well for these missionaries that the United 
States Government has appointed them to work with Japanese in this 
country. 

Two missionaries to India have been appointed to positions in this coun- 
try. Miss Lilith Schwab has become parish secretary of her own church, 
First English Lutheran Church, St. Joseph, Missouri, while Miss Hilda 
Kaercher has accepted a position under the National Lutheran Council in 
one of the defense areas on the Pacific Coast. 

It is gratifying to note that of the women missionaries who are detained 
in this country almost all have found positions. Other missionaries on leave 
from Japan are engaged as follows: Miss Virginia Aderholt, government 
work in Washington, D. C.; Miss Selma R. Bergner, promotional secretary 
of the Women’s Missionary Society; Miss Helene Harder, parish worker at 
Keller Memorial Church, Washington, D. C.; Miss Helen Shirk, director 
of the Silver Cross Nursery, New York City; and Miss Maya Winther, cler- 
ical work in Davenport, Iowa. 

Of the missionaries to India who are detained in this country, Miss 
Susan Glatz has accepted a teaching position at Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa.; Dr. Betty Nilsson, resident physician, Women’s.and Children’s Hospital; 
Chicago, Ill., while Miss Myrtle Onsrud has become an Army nurse. Miss 
Elvira Strunk, from China, is teaching at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

© The two Promotional Secretaries report thus far no difficulties as hav- 
ing been encountered in their travels. Miss Ruth Juram’s autumn itinerary 
included Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, California, Oregon, Washington, Van- 
couver and Victoria, British Columbia, and Rocky Boy, Mont. Miss Bergner’s 
itinerary included Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Washington, D. C., 
Nebraska, and the meetings in Cleveland. A closer examination of Miss 
Juram’s itinerary will show that she has been able to reach the more remote 
rural and city churches. In commenting upon this she said, “Regardless of 
their sense of remoteness, it is heartening to see the sincere effort of even 
very small and isolated societies toward participation in the General 
Society’s objectives.” (Continued on page 28) 
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Ellwood L. Bowman 


to whom the Board of American 
Missions entrusts the oversight of 
a Church Extension Fund of 
$2,911,921, is a construction en- 
gineer by profession, who discovered 
a hidden talent while spending his 
spare time in serving various con- 
gregations in financial campaigns, | 
and determined to give his entire 
time to this form of church service. 
He participated in the Anniversary 
Appeal of the U. L. C. A. in 1938. 


_ When Mr. H. Torrey Walker re- 


signed from the work of the Board 
of American Missions, Mr. Bowman 
carried on. He was later elected sec- 
retary of the Division of Church © 
Extension. 

In the Board’s report to the Louis- 
ville convention last October, it was 
stated that 446 mission congregations 
are being aided by 526 loans totaling 
$2,430,406.67. The same report in- 
forms the Church that during the 
biennium 1940-42, thirty congrega- 
tions completed repayment of their 
church extension loans. Three hun- 
dred eighty others are engaged in 
annual reductions of the loans made 
to them. During the two-year period, 
a total of $231,792.63, and during the 
last six months of 1942 over $100,000, 
were returned; thereby funds are 
made available for refinancing and 
for new loans as soon as “priorities” 
permit congregations to pursue plans 
for rebuilding. The Church Exten- 
sion Funds are “revolving funds” 
and are loaned to mission congrega- 
tions of the U. L. C. A. 

Since Mr. Bowman’s affiliation 

(Continued on page 17) 
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One From Many 


Tue parable of the lost sheep and of the shepherd’s journey in search 
of it is part of St. Matthew’s record of some pronouncements of our Lord 
concerning values. The eighteenth chapter, of which the reference 
occupies verses twelve to fourteen, begins with an inquiry: ‘Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” It was then that “Jesus called a 
little child and set him in the midst of them.” 

While we do not know the exact situation which led Jesus to place 
such definite emphasis on the value of children’s lives, we are left in no 
doubt as to the message He desired Christians everywhere to have and 
to heed. Everywhere His revelation discloses the mind of God relative 
to the individual. One sheep having gone astray, the ninety and nine 
remain in the fold while a search for the wanderer is in process. If found, 
there is rejoicing. The implication is startling. The routine of providing 
for a company is interrupted in the interest of one stray. 

The direct influence of the principle which this parable and its setting 
reveal is beyond estimation. It gave courage to the first generation, 
scattered abroad and bearing witness to a new covenant with God. It 
helped show the unit of the eternal relationships, that is, the individual. 

Since individualism is primarily of the soul and not of the flesh, it 
follows that human valuation begins with the child, not with the adult. 
Christianity’s teachings from the time the Gospel was preached after 
Pentecost became declarations and in time powerful protection against 
undervaluation of little ones or indifference to brutalities practiced upon 
them while they were incapable of resistance. 

It is sadly true that heed for this teaching has not everywhere and 
at all times prevailed. In this very year, if reports are true, the greatest 
victims of a terrible war are individuals involved in it—especially chil- 
dren, exposed to danger, deprived of adequate nourishment, and sep- 
arated from parental care. It is the kind of defiance of the will of God 
which will not escape divine judgment. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Some Place to Go 


Wuen 10,000 soldiers and sailors 
flock into a city on week-end leave, 
they want amusement. They get it 
in the decent places, if there are any. 
Otherwise they may drift into the 
indecent places. 

Philadelphia is a city that is learn- 
ing some painful lessons. It has 
about 10,000 
service men 
as its guests 
every week 
end. There 
are various 
clubs which 
can provide 
decent en- 
tertainment 
for about 
2,700. 

Picking up girls on the streets or 
in taprooms seems to be about the 
only entertainment available for a 
majority of the men in uniform. And 
a majority of the girls are young- 
sters, twelve to seventeen years old. 

City authorities are urging the 
churches to do something. ‘“The 
churches, while they have made 
some efforts to provide entertain- 
ment, so far have failed to do as 
much as they could if they realized 
fully the importance of saving the 
city’s girls and the service men from 
street and barroom life,” says a 
prominent city judge. 

“T know the churches are far from 
doing what they can. If parish houses 
were open for weekly parties, and a 
real effort made to advertise them, 
I know there would be a big re- 
sponse.” 


Delinquent Children 


GIRLS of teen age, adrift on the 
streets, are creating a shameful 
problem in Philadelphia. Says Mayor 
Samuel, “Policewomen can send 
home little kids who are playing 
grown-up. But what’s the use if 
parents don’t know where their chil- 
dren are at night—and don’t care?” 

The Philadelphia Naval District 
reports that its record for venereal 
disease has dropped from the second 
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best to the worst in the nation. It 
blames the situation largely on the 
large number of young girls who 
roam around trying to get dates 
with men in uniform. 

In a personal letter to Philadelphia 
clergymen, Mayor Samuel wrote re- 
cently, “Religious institutions can 
render special service at this time by 
emphasizing the need for proper dis- 
cipline in homes; by pointing out 
how important it is especially at this 
time when so many mothers and 
fathers are employed in industry, 
that they shall not abandon parental 
supervision -and control. Our chil- 
dren must not be allowed to drift. 

“Your institution may have facil- 
ities for recreation which might be 
put at the disposal of the youth in 
the community. We must not permit 
the moral fiber of our youth to be 
weakened.” 


Security for Church Employees 

IncLusiIon of all lay employees of 
religious institutions under the So- 
cial Security Act is provided in a bill 
introduced in the U. S. Senate by 
Senator David Walsh. 

The bill specifically exempts min- 
isters from its provision. It would 
reverse the exemption of lay em- 
ployees which was made in the 
Social Security Act of 1935. 

The bill is now pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee, and is 
declared to be certain of passage. It 
is approved by religious organiza- 
tions and government social security 
groups. Besides lay employees of re- 
ligious organizations, it would in- 
clude employees of charitable and 
educational institutions. 


Conscientious Objectors in Jail 


A BILL introduced in the Senate at 
the request of the American Legion 
of Oklahoma would deny to con- 
scientious objectors the right to ap- 
peal for non-combatant service be- 
cause of their religious beliefs 
regarding war. 

The bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator Elmer Thomas. It calls for the 
striking out of the subsection of the 
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Selective Service Act which refers 
to conscientious objectors. 

With provision for conscientious 
objectors striken, a pacifist would 
have to choose between military 
service and jail. The Selective Serv- 
ice administration is against the pro- 
posed amendment, which seems to 
have little chance of being adopted. 


Episcopalians and Presbyterians Merge 
Wuite the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian churches are talking about 
merger, congregations of these 
churches located in Cazenovia, N. Y., 
have decided to try out the idea. 
The members of the First Presby- 
terian Church will come to St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church for one 
month, and then the Episcopalians 
will go for a month to the Presby- 
terian church. The plan will be tried 
out for six months. “4 
The rector of the Episcopal church 
will be pastor of both congregations, 
while the Presbyterian pastor is in 
service with the armed forces. The 
Presbyterians will employ a director 
of religious education to assist in the 
work of the parish. When the Epis- 
copal rector conducts services in the 
Presbyterian church, he will wear a 
clerical collar and academic gown as 
the Presbyterian pastor has done. 


Michigan Episcopalians Favor Merger 

THE Episcopal Diocese of Mich- 
igan in its annual convention gave 
almost unanimous approval to the 
plan for uniting with the Presby- 
terian Church. The convention 
memorialized the coming General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church 
to approve the “basic principles of 
union proposed by the joint commis- 
sion of the Presbyterian and Epis- 
copal churches.” 

The convention also expressed 
hope that recent conversations 
“looking to reunion with the Metho- 
dist Church may lead to that end.” 

Bishop Conkling of Chicago con- 
demns the merger plan, saying it 
would cost “a dreadful price of 
broken ‘churches and embittered 
remnants.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Though an airplane has wings, it 
needs other wings to help it ina 
pinch. For example, pilots of the 
R. A. F. carry homing pigeons with 
them. They need them for carrying 
messages back to the home base 
when other means break down or 
may not be used. When an airplane 
is forced down at sea the homing 
pigeon is usually the only link with 
the plane base, and the means of 
calling for help. But the pigeons are 
delicate creatures. If they get wet 
feet they easily catch cold and die. 
For that reason every airplane that 
carries pigeons is provided with a 
specially buoyant, water-tight re- 
ceptacle to keep the pigeons warm 
and dry for the hour when their 
service will be required. 


Pantelleria, Italy’s would-be Gi- 
braltar in the Mediterranean, will 
likely make the headlines soon. Sit- 
uated in a commanding position on 
the ninety-mile wide bottleneck be- 
tween Sicily and Tunisia, and 
strongly fortified as a counterbal- 
ance to Britain’s mighty base on 
Malta, it has so far provided more 
of a nuisance value than a positive 
and decisive contribution to Italian 
domination in the Mediterranean. It 
has been sought throughout the ages 
for its military possibilities by 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Arabs, Sicilians when they were a 
power themselves, Spaniards and 
Turks, and soon will be the object 
of special attention by the United 
Nations as a stepping stone to the 
continent. In that case they will 
have the more formidable German 
power to contend with for a while 
rather than that of the Italian own- 
ers. In area Pantelleria is smaller 
than the District of Columbia, but 
it tries to rise above that limitation 
in a rocky pinnacle which reaches 
2,700 feet above sea level. The 
United Nations will not really con- 
trol the Mediterranean until they 
overcome and occupy Pantelleria. 


When We complain about the 
growing list of food regulations that 
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show no signs of ceasing or sim- 
plification, it may be well to pause 
and consider the plight of the oc- 
cupied countries. Belgium’s experi- 
ence is doubtless a sample of all the 
rest. Overseas News Agency re- 
ports (January 7) that up to that 
time “no less than 4,400 German 
decrees regulate Belgian food dis- 
tribution.” The likelihood is that 
many of these regulations contradict 
each other, and make full obedience 
an unbearable hardship, or even an 
impossibility. Many of them doubt- 
less have grown out of the opposi- 
tion of the people, grown stubborn 
and evasive, because many of the 
regulations have been framed -to de- 
fraud them of the food they need 
themselves. We have already expe- 
rienced some of the discomforts of 
contradictory decrees in our domes- 
tic system, but on a very modest 
scale so far. It is well in these con- 
fusing times, and the natural upset 
of quick adjustment, to be patient, 
for we are in no danger of Belgium’s 
present fate of having its population 
reduced 20 per cent through starva- 
tion. But we need also to be alert, 
for control has a tendency to feed 
upon itself. It is entirely within our 
right and power to see that regula- 
tions imposed shall become neither 
oppressive nor permanent. 


Soviet Russia has been using a 
high degree of medical science to 
reduce the human losses due to war. 
Its progress has been remarkable. 
With 20,000 doctors twenty years 
ago, it had 160,000 in 1940 at the be- 
ginning of hostilities, and has boosted 
the rate by 42,000 in the last sixteen 
months. When Russia was invaded, 
its medical schools were moved in- 
tact, less the buildings, beyond the 
Ural Mountains. To the doctors have 
been added 500,000 ‘“feldschers,” 
partly-trained doctors — half of 
whom are women. Their emergency 
services are chiefly responsible for 
the remarkable record by which, 
of Russia’s 5,100,000 casualties, 
2,000,000 are back in the ranks, 70 
per cent of whom are fighting again, 
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and only 1.5 per cent have died. 
These “feldschers,” equipped with 
shovels, transfusion and first aid sup- 
plies, are right behind the firing line. 
They crawl to the wounded as they 
fall; dig a fox hole if necessary to 
protect the wounded for the emer- 
gency aid, and then at the first op- 
portunity crawl back with the 
wounded. One, Alexandra Kalenina, 
carried 100 men off the field in a 
single day of battle. This work is 
supplemented with flying ambu- 
lances and para-doctors, who jump 
from planes with the troops. By such 
prompt attention mortality from 
brain wounds has been reduced to 
five per cent. 


Humor Finds a way, even in the 
midst of conflict: Radio Orange, the 
Dutch station in exile, offers this 
tantalizing instruction in sabotage to 
its captive nationalists: “To blow 
your nose properly, you need a quar- 
ter minute. To do it really satisfac- 
torily, you need:a full minute.” .. . 
When a group of Japanese were cap- 
tured on Guadalcanal they had with 
them a safe crowded with counter- 
feit shilling notes to be used in de- 
frauding local civilian workers. 
Quick-witted Captain Davidovich 
lined up his captives and offered to 
pay them for work around the camp, 
the wages to be doubled and raised 
for exceptional work. The prisoners 
were so pleased that they wanted to 
work on a 24-hour basis. They were 
paid with the shillings they had 
brought in, and felt that “dying for 
the Rising Sun was never like this.” 


Norway’s government-in-exile re- 
cently (January 10) complained 
that the Nazis have requisitioned 
35,000 reindeer in ‘the Norwegian 
province of Finnmark, or one-fourth 
of the province’s total stock. They 
were slaughtered and sent to the 
front where the German armies have 
abandoned huge stocks of food and 
cattle in their undignified retreat. 
This indicates a shortage of meat 
for the Nazis, in spite of their de- 
clared intention to feed well. 


FOLKS AWAY FROM HOME. 


Work of the National Lutheran Council's Commission 


On American Missions 


“A—FOR RENT—sign appeared 
on the lawn of the Gross residence 
on Prairie Lane. The family has 
moved to California.” 

“Mrs. George Strom and her 
daughter Jane have vacated Melby 
cottage on East Grove Street. They 
have gone to join Mr. Strom in Bal- 
timore where he is employed in a 
defense industry.” 

These and many other similar 
news items appear in the personal 
_ columns of the city and village news- 
papers about our country. Literally 
millions of people are on the move. 
Individuals like you and me have 
been uprooted from a normal life 
and have moved away from home. 
Having lent themselves to the great 
war effort of our nation, they find 
themselves in one of the two hun- 
dred war production areas of our 
nation. Father, brother, and maybe 
sister, are employed in the shipyard, 
the munitions arsenal, the bomber 
plant or the plane factory. The tem- 
porary shelters they claim as home 
—hbarracks, trailers, defense homes 
or victory apartments—are crowded 
and unlike the home they left be- 
hind. This new life requires many 
adjustments physically, socially and 
morally. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


This moving population creates a 
situation that introduces a new op- 
portunity for Christian service. 
When we remember that among this 
moving mass of people there are 
many Lutherans, we are doubly con- 


cerned. The churches of the National 


Lutheran Council, through the Com- 
mission on American Missions, are 
launching out to bring the ministry 
of the church to these folks away 
from home. Love, as taught by the 
Master, is the motivating spirit that 
has directed the rapidly growing 
work of the Commission. The Rev. 
H. Conrad Hoyer is serving as di- 
rector, with offices at 327 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

The work effected by the Commis- 
sion in its special service, varies to 
meet the needs of the community. 
In several of the defense areas, work 
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By Director H. CONRAD HOYER 


must be initiated on a temporary 
basis. Nothing is provided in the 
new community to awaken or to 
nourish the spiritual life of the peo- 
ple. In such a situation the Commis- 
sion, after an intensive visitation 
program conducted by the defense 
area visitor assigned to this area, 
will begin a Sunday school. Worship 
services are scheduled, and social 
groups arranged to encourage Chris- 
tian fellowship. Recreation halls and 
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community buildings are generally 
available for such meetings. 

Miss Anne Keil, who is serving 
the Commission as a defense area 
visitor at Willow Run, Mich., has 
initiated a church ministry for the 
many families living in the two thou- 
sand trailer homes. She began her 
work in October. During this time 
a Sunday school has been started 
with thirty-eight children enrolled. 
Worship services began January first 
and a Ladies’ Circle has been or- 
ganized. Here we can see a tem- 
porary church program rapidly tak- 
ing root. Sister Veda Johnson and 
Mrs. Floyd Haskell are carrying on 
a similar work in the Pacific North- 
west at Portland, Oregon, and Van- 
couver, Washington. 

In some places a Lutheran church 
is near at hand, and by supplement- 
ing its work as a congregation, the 
Church with its teaching and preach- 


ing program can be made available 
to the defense area population. © 
Extra services and a more extensive — 
visitation program are made possible 
through an enlarged staff of workers 
provided by the Commission. 

Under the supervision of the pas- 
tor of Bethel Lutheran Church in - 
San Pedro, Calif., Miss Anna Wen- 
dell is serving as a defense area vis- 
itor. At Richmond there is a similar 
arrangement with Miss Elsie Hen- 
drickson as the worker. Mrs. Caro- 
line Nelson is at work in and about 
Fremont, Nebr., supplementing the 
work of three Lutheran congrega- 
tions. 

Again you find a well-equipped 
and adequately-staffed church doing 
Christian work in a defense industry 
community. Here the Commission 
lends co-operation to the working 
program already in operation. 
Printed materials are supplied and, 
through counsel, general assistance 
is given. This method of procedure 
is functioning in both the Rainier- 
Vista area of Seattle, Wash., and in 
Bremerton, Wash. 


HOW THE "HOME" CONGRE- 
GATION CAN HELP 


To make this work count for the 
most, the local congregation back 
home can do a great deal. Before 
the family leaves its normal home 
setting, it should be encouraged to 
seek a new church home imme- 
diately upon arrival in the defense 
area. To be sure that this family 
does not neglect the church, the pas- 
tor, the church office, the deacons, 
or you, should notify the Member- 
ship Transfer and Contact Depart- 
ment, Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St.,. New York City, 
about this family that is moving into 
a new community. The information 
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will be sent immediately to the Lu- 
theran pastor there, so that the fam- 
iiy will be expected and will be made 
to feel at home in new surroundings. 
A devotional book presented as a 
gift would serve to remind them of 
the importance of the devotional 
period in family life, even though 
the schedule of working hours is 
broken and irregular. Sunday school 
children, if: given a card of transfer 
or a letter of introduction to a new 
Sunday school superintendent or a 
Sunday school teacher, will be rest- 
less until the letter is delivered and 
they are again established in a school. 
This kind of co-operation and inter- 
est in the family who moves away is 
vitally significant. 


NEW AREAS TO BE ENTERED 


New opportunities for greater de- 
velopment in this work are being 
realized daily. Plans for the future 
include many new areas into which 
this work of the church should ex- 
tend: South Omaha, Burlington, 
Dayton, San Diego, Vallejo, Balti- 
more, Arlington, Renton. To put 
productive plans into operation, 
many workers are needed. The pas- 
tor who is serving the Commission 
on release from his congregation or 
in full-time service occupies a posi- 
tion of great importance; likewise, 
the defense area visitor who serves 
as a parish worker on the field. 
There is an ever-increasing need for 
these workers as the challenge con- 
tinues to grow. 


HELP MEET THE NEED 


The financial backing of the Lu- 
theran people across the continent is 
essential to assure greater progress. 
The willing gift to Lutheran World 
Action, with its several pertinent 
missions, will intensify this avenue 
of service, too. Loyal participation 
all along the line will make possible 
constant expansion and development 
to meet the needs of the hour. As 
the monthly reports of the defense 
area visitors indicate, the Lutheran 
Church is reaching out in a real way 
to the Lutherans away from home 
and to others who sense a need for 
Divine guidance and strength. 

Mrs. A. learned of the possibility 
of a Sunday school when the visitor 
called at her trailer home. She was 
waiting at the door of the school- 
house the first Sunday that Sunday 
school was announced. She had with 
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her three small children; her daugh- 
ter, son and a nephew. They have 
been faithful in attendance each 
Sunday, except when weather did 
not permit them to come. On the 
second call to their home by the area 
visitor, it was discovered that the 
children had not been baptized. The 
mother was once a Methodist, the 
father once a Catholic. Mrs. A. was 
eager to have the children baptized, 
but the father disapproved. There 
is hope on the horizon however, for 
the last two Sundays the father has 
brought the children to Sunday 
school. Serving the unchurched! 
Mrs. B., who was a Lutheran be- 
fore her marriage, was informed. of 
the Sunday school in, the area 
through a notice the children brought 
home from public school. She was 


anxious that her children, ages eight 
and nine, should go to the Sunday 
school; therefore she sent them. The 
area visitor called at the children’s 
home to meet their parents. The 
mother confessed her neglect of the 
church, but she wanted her children 
to know its blessings. She spoke of 
having the children baptized; the 
father, who claimed no church con- 
nections, was silent when the ar- 
rangements were made for the sac- 
rament to be administered. Both 
children were baptized January 17 
at a special service, together with 
six other children. Serving the once 
churched! 

“As my Father has sent me, even 
so send I you” (John 20: 21). We 
are being sent today—to minister to 
the millions—away from home! 


LEARNED THE HARD WAY 


Experiences Supplied Rules for Church Care of Children 


By G. H. BECHTOLD 


Dr. G. H. BEcHTOLD, executive secretary of the Board of Inner Missions 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, is no novice in either the theory or the 
practice of the ministry of mercy. Furthermore, the synod to which he 
belongs established and conducts homes for orphans and for old people 
which will soon be a century old. But for the care of children classified as 
dependents no adequate provisions existed. In the following paragraphs Dr. 
Bechtold describes the beginnings of what is now the Lutheran Children’s 


Bureau. 


DR. BECHTOLD'S NARRATIVE 
There was no change in the type 
of care for dependent children in 


the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
from 1859 until February 1, 1922. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE YEAR 
1942 


Interviews: office and house, 
2,583; telephone, 2,867; with pas- 
tors, 468; staff meetings, 33; con- 
ferences, 265; workers’ conference 
hours, 300; meetings, 50; ad- 
dresses, 16. 

Visits: friendly, 267; super- 


visory, 881 to 1,474 children; 
court, 60; shopping and hospital 
visits, 30; pastoral, 75. 

Health: mental, 55; physical, 
329; dental, 83; ocular, 20; con- 
valescent, 1; T. A. T., 12; T. and 
A., 8; Schick, 1; other operations, 
9; preventoria, 7; hospital serv- 
ice, 40. 


On that day the Lutheran Children’s 
Bureau began to function. The su- 
perintendents of the Lutheran Home 
at Germantown, the Lutheran Home 
at Topton and the Good Shepherd 
Home at Allentown had petitioned 
the Ministerium to take some steps 
for the care of Lutheran children 
who for some reason needed to be 
placed in other than one of their 
homes and who were being lost to 
the Church. The Ministerium di- 
rected its Inner Mission Committee, 
of which Frank M. Urich, D.D., was 
the chairman, to make a study of the 
situation. It was soon discovered 
that neither the charters nor the 
capacity of our existing homes could 
take care of this large number of 
non-orphaned, homeless children. 


FOSTER PARENTS SOUGHT 

In addition to studies, experiments 
were made in the finding of Lu- 
theran foster families and the place- 
ment of children. In 1921 the 
committee recommended the estab- 
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lishment of the Lutheran Children’s 
Bureau. This was approved by the 
Ministerium and.a sum of $6,500 was 
appropriated to begin the work. As 
in the case of the Holy Family, there 
was no room in the inn. Through 
the interest of a Methodist layman 
we secured a small room in the De- 
Long Building at the southeast cor- 
ner of 13th and Chestnut Streets in 
Philadelphia. Here we remained 
until the Muhlenberg Building was 
finished. In this building at 13th and 
Spruce Streets we are now located. 

There was no staff, Dr. Urich and 
the writer, who was the first execu- 
tive secretary, were the placement 
agents. Our first case was a father- 
less baby boy. We were scared; and 
to make the placement as secret as 
possible we met the probation officer 
at a suburban station. Each of us 
had a piece of blue ribbon in our 
buttonholes for identification. It was 
Christmas Eve. I carried the baby 
down to the Model T Ford. Having 
been the oldest of eight children I 
managed quite well with the baby 
and the bundle. The real thrill came 
when we reached the new foster 
home. There was the tree all lighted, 
a garden, trains, and everything. 


A SEQUEL TO THE FIRST 
PLACEMENT 


We were much sobered in our en- 
thusiasm when an eminent child 
welfare worker told us that we 
stood in the place of God when we 
placed a child. From that day on 
we began to set up standards for our 
work. In the meantime we carried 
on without any workers. An amus- 
ing incident caused the Board to 
insist that we must have a woman 
worker. 

A mother suffering from tuber- 
culosis was found with her three 
children, one of them a baby girl, 
living in the fourth floor attic room 
of an old house. Her drunken hus- 
band had deserted her, taking with 
him the last thing of value they 
owned, six silver tablespoons. The 
mother and baby were placed in a 
hospital and the two children in a 
children’s home. The time came to 
place the baby sister with the other 
children. It was our job to get her 
from the hospital and take her to the 
home. Arrayed in full clerical dress, 
including a shovel hat, we carried 
the baby wrapped in a blue blanket 
on a two-hour street car ride. You 
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A Prayer in the Night 


BRIGHTEN our darkness, gracious 
Lord, 
When round us falls the night; 
To have Thee near is our reward, 
To know Thy love is light. 


Amid the shadows of our sin, 
And in all dark despair, 

O Christ, we pray Thee, enter in 
And heal us in Thy care. 


For loved ones scattered far and 
wide, 
And those in anguished pain, 
For those alone at eventide, 
We pray Thy peace may reign. 


O Lord, grant vision to our sight, 
Renew us in our aim; 
So teach us how to pray aright, 
In Thy victorious Name! 
Die baat ey 


can imagine the amusement and the 
wonder of the fellow passengers. 
However, we delivered the baby at 
its new home. 


OUR WORK PUBLICLY RECOGNIZED 


With the coming of our first 
woman missionary there were rapid 
developments. The juvenile courts 
and the poor boards as well as pas- 
tors and families sought our serv- 
ices. There were some of our folk 
who had served as foster parents for 
secular agencies, but to most of our 
Lutheran people it was a new idea. 
In spite of the skeptics, the number 
and the quality of our foster fam- 
ilies continued to grow. At the pres- 
ent time there are about two hun- 
dred such foster families caring for 
290 homeless boys and girls. Our 
slogan is, “There is a childless Lu- 
theran home for every homeless 
Lutheran child.” 

Our Board gradually developed a 
set of guiding principles, the first 
based on the Lutheran doctrine of 
the integrity of the Christian family. 
“No child shall be removed from its 
family home or be placed among 
strangers until every other resource 
has been exhausted.” That angered 
some relatives who wanted to shirk 
their responsibility. When we asked 
a certain woman to take her niece 
into her home, she replied, “I thought 
that was what our Homes were for.” 
When informed that relatives must 


care for their own if they are able, 
she angrily said, “So that is all the 
thanks I get for giving twenty-five 
cents a year for the Orphans’ Home 
paper.” 

There was great resentment when ~ 
we insisted that every case must be 
thoroughly investigated and that we © 
must secure all the information pos- — 
sible from family, friends, neighbors, — 
pastors and physicians. When some © 
people learned this and that it would — 
cost them money for the care of the © 
children, many applications were 
withdrawn. As a result of such care 
in investigating the cases only one- 
third of the children referred to us 
came into our care. However, no ap- 
plicant was ever sent away without 
some help. Many families were kept 
intact, others were helped to solve 
their own problems. 


RESULTS WORTH WHILE 


To the surprise of many the activ- 
ities of the Lutheran Children’s 
Bureau did not reduce the popula- 
tion of our children’s homes; on the 
contrary, in a number of instances 
they care for more children than 
before; this in the face of a declining 
birth rate and the operation of Aid 
to Dependent Children under the 
Social Security Laws. 

Today more children are being 
cared for in the Ministerium by our 
agency and the homes for children 
than ever before. The reason—we 
no longer wait until children are 
brought; but we do a real missionary 
job by seeking needy children wher- 
ever they may be found. 

Naturally, other services became 
necessary; family welfare to keep 
families united and to bring broken 
families together; care for unmar- 
ried mothers before and after their 
babies are born; service to Lutheran 
delinquent and pre-delinquent boys 
and girls; and at the other end of the 
life span the foster home placement 
of aged men and women. 

All through the years we have had 
two aims, the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Christian family and 
the protection of the Lutheran faith 
of our needy and dependent chil- 
dren and youth. For the next decade 
we look forward to advancing our 
standards of care, expanding our 
staff, extending our services for the 
congregations, pastors and people on 
the territory of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and the Adjacent 
States. : 
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HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


® Today there is much emphasis upon 
the desirability of families operating on 
budgets regularly agreed upon by the 
families. Some writers are suggesting 
that children have a part in the discus- 
sion and adoption of the family budget. 
Is there any real value in having chil- 
dren: take part in such decisions? At 
what age are they able to do so? 


Ir children know nothing about 
the family’s finances, they use their 
imagination to construct a picture of 
the situation. That is pretty much 
what happens in the case of any in- 
formation which is withheld or hid- 
den. It results in some badly dis- 
torted mental pictures and ideas. 
Imagination may go to great ex- 
tremes. 
children imagine that their parents 
have much more money than they 
actually have, and consequently they 
make greater demands than the fam- 
ily pocketbook can stand. It would 
be to the advantage of parents and 
children if children were given a 
reasonable amount of reliable infor- 
mation on the family’s financial 
status. Children and young people 
frequently surprise their parents 
with the good sense they use when 
they have real information. 

Such open discussion enables chil- 
dren to see the whole family situa- 
tion, and that helps them to take a 
more realistic view of problems and 
relationships in general. With almost 
all of us knowledge of the family 
income and expense is a very sober- 
ing thing. It leads children in the 
direction of unselfishness. 

At the same time, fathers and 
mothers learn something from the 
children. The viewpoint of children 
and young people is kept before 
them. There is usually some danger 
that it may be forgotten or over- 
looked. Unrealized needs and un- 
suspected problems are brought out 
into the light, and, when known, 
they can often be satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

The actual participation of the 
younger set in budget consideration, 
of course, must be different from age 
to age. In general, it ought to be 
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As a rule, I believe. that- 
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progressive, as the boys and girls 
grow into more and more maturity. 
At first they will be listeners. They 
may, a little later, make some of 
their own wants known. They may, 
still later, offer comments on the 
wants of others. For a considerable 
time their thinking will be on indi- 
vidual items. At a later stage they 
will begin to grasp more of the gen- 
eral situation, and perhaps express 
themselves. 

In view of the great differences in 
mental endowment from child to 
child, the variations in development, 
and differences in social sense, ac- 
quisitiveness, generosity, co-opera- 
tiveness, etc., it is just about impos- 
sible to mention specific ages. Speak- 
ing in a very general way, a child 
can probably participate in a very 
elementary way by the time he 
starts to school, and progress will 
come slowly from that point on, 
through numerous stages. 


@ I have a boy of four who goes into 
violent expressions of temper and stub- 
bornness. Spanking seems to do more 
harm than good. He is usually good- 
humored, but when a tantrum strikes 
it is too bad. He screams and kicks, 
and once he even vomited. What can 
be done? 


(1) Keep calm yourself. (2) Find 
more occasions for having fun to- 
gether. (3) Try to forestall out- 
breaks by distracting attention, and 
avoid irritations. (4) Make no 
threats from which you may have to 
withdraw; but having announced an 
action, be sure to carry it out. (5) 
Keep in mind that tantrums may re- 
sult from the total situation in which 
a child lives: jealousies, frictions, 
brothers, sisters, being hurried, too 
much direction, too little freedom of 
action, or other causes. 

Older children who go into tan- 
trums to gain some point may be 
dealt with more heroically. One 
mother, confronted by a six-year-old 
boy lying on the floor screaming and 
kicking, quietly got a bucket of cold 
water and doused it on him. He re- 
covered from the tantrum in a hurry. 


He had not imagined that such a 
thing could happen. A few days 
later he had another tantrum. His 
mother quietly started to fill the 
bucket, and he came out of it at 
once. This is stern medicine. Know 
your situation before you act. 


@® How would you answer a child who 
asked, “Who made God?” 


Here is a question with which 
theologians and philosophers have 
wrestled, and they have mighty lit- 
tle of an answer to give, aside from 
the truth variously expressed by 
Seripture: “From everlasting to 
everlasting thou art God.” 

At the age 5-6 children are likely 

to ask questions which will floor the 
greatest philosophers. The question, 
“Who made God?” is asked by many 
children, usually the more intel- 
ligent ones, and the question, as a 
rule, comes at the end of a series of 
questions the answers to which have 
somewhat led the child to the ques- 
tion. : 
At this age a simple answer is the 
most satisfactory. A profound ques- 
tion from a child does not call for an 
extended answer or discussion. Out- 
right questions about sex, the origin 
of life, death, eternity, or God can 
usually be answered very simply, 
and that satisfies the child for a long 
time. Extended discussions would 
create confusion rather than under- 
standing. “Who made God?” “God 
always was. Nobody made him.” 


@ Does a child’s growth move forward 
parallel to his development through his 
various stages? 


Growth is usually understood to 
be increase in size, whereas develop- 
ment has to do with improvement of 
function. To an extent they go for- 
ward together, but there is also a 
rhythm. Growth is usually greatest 
in fall and winter, while develop- 
ment seems to advance most in the 
spring and summer. There is also 
some variation from period to period 
in an individual child’s life. It is es- 
timated that during the first three 
months of embryonic life weight in- 
creases 400,000,000 per cent. During 
the first year after birth it increases 
three times, and from birth to ma- 
turity twenty times. There are two 
periods in the lives of children when 
they grow most rapidly (after birth) , 
6-9, and 12-16. The in-between years 
are times of greatest consolidation 
and functional improvement. 


A Good-will Experiment in France 


An Address by DWIGHT W. MICHENER at the 


Luther Society of New York 


I am very glad for the interest you 
have shown in the relief activities 
which the Quakers have been carry- 
ing on in France. I have just been 
thinking that the Lutherans and the 
Quakers have many things in com- 
mon. The two groups had their 
origin in a common period of the 
world’s history. The Lutherans, I 
believe, started some one hundred 
years earlier than the Quakers, and 
it seems the Quakers have been 
striving hard for several centuries to 
catch up! 

Both of the religious groups have 
tried to give practical expression to 
their religious philosophies. One 
kind of expression which the 
Quakers have used has been their 
attempts to extend a helping hand 
to people in need. These projects are 
undertaken, not because we know 
the answers to all international and 
social problems, but rather that we 
are confident that good will main- 
tained at this time will be of great 
importance in adjusting the different 
nations for peace. The projects really 
represent the combined efforts of 
various people in the country, rep- 
resenting numerous churches and 
religious groups, as well as people 
- with no religious affiliations at all. 
God-will projects of this sort, un- 
der the American Friends Service 
Committee, are in operation in 
China, England, North Africa, 
Switzerland, Portugal and France. 

Mrs. Michener and I were asked 
to have some part in the administra- 
tion of the project in France. 

Since travel to Europe is so dif- 
ficult these days, perhaps I should 
tell first how we went to France and 
how we returned. It was about one 
year ago that we took the Clipper 
from LaGuardia Field for Lisbon. 
We made the trip in twenty-three 
hours of actual flying. As I recall, 
it took Columbus one hundred days 
to return to Europe after his first 
visit to this country; so you see we 
cut his time by just about 99 per 
cent. But there are some things to 
be said for the travel of Columbus’ 
day. He had to secure no birth cer- 
tificate, no passport, no visas, no res- 
ervations, no insurance, no censor- 
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ship of his papers, no baggage 
declarations, no customs inspections, 
no medical certificates, no inocula- 
tions—he did not even have his tem- 
perature taken before he could land! 
We had all of these things and more. 
As I recall, it took us ninety days to 
arrange the details of our departure, 
including those just mentioned. 


A THRILLING TAKE-OFF 


Taking off by, air for a trip to 
Europe is a thrilling experience. As 
the big plane taxied out into the 
channel, we were assigned seats and 
strapped in for the takeoff. Then 
there came that great burst of power 
from the four motors. There was a 
dash of water at the window, and 
the channel slipped away beneath 
us. The New York skyline appeared 
first at the left window and soon at 
the right window. Long Island 
moved slowly beneath us, and then 
all was sun, sky and sea. 

Being detached from the earth for 
a day or so is, perhaps, a wholesome 
experience for any of us, and should 
make one a bit more objective in his 
point of view in regard to the prob- 
lems of our planet. 

The stop-over at Bermuda was, 
for the most part, uneventful. All 
papers were examined by the British 
censors, and some letters for third 
parties were held for future delivery. 
According to the British authorities 
on the island, Americans passing 
through at that time were allowed 
to carry only $500 each. The amount 
we had with us in excess of this 
amount was held by the British au- 
thorities to be returned to this coun- 
try. As I recall, it was the first time 
that either my wife or myself had 
found ourselves with too much 
money! 

We departed from Bermuda just 
as a dark, dreary day was slumping 
into night. As we gained altitude, 
the water beneath us appeared like 
a great tub of black ink. It was not 
the most desirable kind of weather 
for starting the major part of the 
hop across the Atlantic. 

We stopped for a brief period at 
the Azores, and after some six more 
hours the big plane floated down as 


lightly as a gull at the port of Lisbon. 
We made the trip from Lisbon to 
Marseilles by the German Lufthansa 
Line, leaving from the Sentra Air- 
port, where both British and Ger- 
man planes were accommodated. 
This port is still used today by both 
the British and German commercial 
airlines, so that one can take a plane 
there either for Berlin or for 
London. 


TRAVEL OBSTACLES 


We were in France only about a 
month before war was declared be- 
tween the United States and Ger- 
many. On the receipt of this news, 
the U. S. Consulate suggested that 
we ‘leave at once, but only a few 
hours later we were informed that 
it was now impossible to leave. This 
combination of circumstances was 
not particularly comforting. How- 
ever, we soon found that it was pos- 
sible to go ahead as usual with our 
regular relief activities. 

We came home last June on the 
Drottningholm, the diplomatic ship 
which sailed by permission of both 
sides. The trip was generally un- 
eventful aside from the momentous 
opportunity which it afforded to give 
us good American food again! About 
one day’s journey out from New 
York, we met a large convoy on its 
way to Europe. It presented a spec- 
tacular scene. It was carrying our 
armed forces out as the Drottning- 
holm was bringing in our diplomats. 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

To understand the economic posi- 
tion of “unoccupied” France, we 
must review the terms of the armi- 
stice of June 1940. By this armistice, 
France lost about 45 per cent of her 
territory and about three-quarters 
of her meat, milk, and wheat-pro- 
ducing areas. She lost nearly 80 per 
cent of her factory and working pop- 
ulation. She lost a large proportion 
of her cattle and other livestock. 
Also, you will recall the armistice 
provided that one and one-half mil- 
lion French prisoners should be held 
by Germany, for the most part in 
German territory. 

It has recently been estimated that 
at the time of the armistice French 
industrial activity in the unoccupied 
area of France was at about 33 per 
cent of normal. Following the armi- 
stice, there was some recovery, 
taking the average up to between 50 
and 60 per cent of normal by the 
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middle of 1941. From that time for- 
ward, industrial activity has been on 
the decline. Textile production had 
been a major industrial activity. 
Lack of raw materials caused these 
lines of industry to remain prac- 
tically closed. Silk and woolen mills, 
it has been estimated, have not been 
above 6 per cent of capacity since the 
armistice. The rayon industry has 
fared somewhat better, since some 
raw materials could be manufac- 
tured. Even with the use of substi- 
tute materials, such as raffia, etc., 
the production of textile goods has 
never gotten above one-sixth of the 
amount required for normal con- 
sumption. 


FUEL SHORTAGE 


Coal supplies for operating indus- 
try have been extremely short. Im- 
ports of coal were, for the most part, 
cut off and local coal mines were 
operated with much less efficiency. 
Electric power production in the un- 
occupied area is reported to have 
averaged about 55 per cent of normal. 

One of the most difficult problems 
has been transportation. According 
to the terms of the armistice, the 
unoccupied area lost about half its 
rolling stock, and wear and tear 
since has been unusually severe, par- 
ticularly because lubricating mate- 
rials were very difficult to secure. 
The number of passenger cars and 
trains in operation is constantly be- 
ing reduced. Reservations made 
weeks ahead may not be available 
when the time arrives. People do 
not hesitate to stand all night in a 
coach to get from place to place. 

Due to the shortage of rubber and 
gasoline, trucking presents an ex- 
treme problem. Gas-burning equip- 
ment has been attached to many 
cars and trucks with a fair degree of 
success (about 25 per cent ef- 
ficiency). Many ingenious devices 
have been developed in the line of 
local transportation. Bicycle trailers 
carry everything from passengers to 
household furniture. One man in 
Marseilles stripped his old passenger 
automobile—a small French car— 
and attached bicycle pedals under 
the steering wheel so that he could 
pedal his car down the street. 


FOOD SUPPLIES INSUFFICIENT 

One word fairly well describes the 
food situation in the unoccupied area 
of France—that is, it is short. France 
in the past had imported about one- 
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third of her wheat requirements. 
This fact combined with her loss of 
the larger portion of her wheat area 
leaves the unoccupied area with a 
great shortage for feeding the pop- 
ulation. Substitutes for wheat flour 
have been added to scant flour sup- 
plies, however, and bread of suf- 
ficient amount to meet the require- 
ments of the ration tickets is usually 
available in all parts of unoccupied 
France. The ration of bread is 275 
grams per person per day, or about 
five slices. The meat ration is 180 
grams per person per wee k—in 
other words, an amount of meat 
equal to about two pork chops. It 
was not always possible to secure 
this amount of meat each week, how- 
ever, since supplies in the different 
areas were never sufficient to meet 
all demands. The food ration also in- 
cluded one kilogram of sugar (2.2 
pounds) per person per month, and 
one kilogram of dried vegetables, 
such as beans or peas. Numerous 
other tickets were given consumers 
each month which might be declared 
good for a small portion of cheese, 
figs, jam, ete. Never was there more 
than one egg per person per month. 
A long line of people standing be- 
fore a grocery store—in one of the 
larger cities—would probably mean 
that carrots were available. A great 
crowd of people filling the street 
might mean that a supply of oranges 
had arrived. Oranges were usually 
sold without the peel, since the peel 
was used by the manufacturers of 
chemicals. For most grocery stores, 
small supplies of food were secured 
early in the morning, which supplies 
were usually sold out by noon. 

Everywhere there is evidence of 
shortages of food and clothing. Peo- 
ple look undernourished. As a mat- 
ter of fact, according to past esti- 
mates, the French population has 
lost on the average eleven pounds 
per person. Clothing for children 
presents a difficult problem for every 
household. Many small children, 
receiving woolen stockings through 
our distribution units last winter, 
had not had stockings of any sort for 
some weeks. The death rate is, of 
course, advancing very rapidly. 
However, records show that few peo- 
ple died of actual starvation. Most 
records indicate death caused by 
tuberculosis or a contagious disease 
to which the person became suscep- 
tible as a result of his weakened 
condition. 


AGRICULTURAL HANDICAPS 


The economic conditions in unoc- 
cupied France present many anom- 
alies. I should like to mention a few 
of these. In the first place, despite 
the extreme shortage of staple agri- 
cultural commodities, there are 
thousands of acres of grapes still be- 
ing grown in the unoccupied area of 
France. Grape farmers are reluctant 
to pull out the vines because they 
have spent so many years in their 
culture. At the same time, ma- 
chinery for doing so is not available 
and, furthermore, the farmers are 
not equipped for producing other 
products were the land to be cleared 
of vines. 

In the second place, there are 
many idle farms in the unoccupied 
area of France at the present time. 
The causes are numerous. Seed is 
scarce. Fertilizer is impossible to 
secure. The purchase of farm tools 
and machinery is impossible. Draft- 
animals and tractor power for farm 
use are out of the question. A good 
horse in France today is worth three 
passenger automobiles. Farm labor 
is also scarce due to the difficulties 
in transportation to farms in out- 
lying areas and also to the fact that 
so many prisoners are held in Ger- 
many. 

In the third place, the forty-hour 
week still persists in France. There 
are ways in which the application of 
this law can be avoided, but in prin- 
ciple, the forty-hour week persists. 

In the fourth place, departmental 
limitations on the movement of 
available food supplies makes the 
feeding of the population much more 
difficult. For example, some depart- 
ments of unoccupied France produce 
substantial amounts of cheese and 
butter. Because of departmental 
“tariffs,” these supplies cannot be 
satisfactorily distributed over other 
areas where there is little available, 
except vegetables or fruit. 

The individual farmer, in many 
cases, sees little reason why he 
should sell his products to the gov- 
ernment at the fixed price when he 
can get, perhaps, three times as 
much money if he sells the food to 
those supplying the “black market.” 
An economist at the University of 
Paris has estimated that approx- 
imately 40 per cent of total trans- 
actions in France at the present time 
are carried on in the “black market.” 

Payments by the Vichy Government 

(Continued on page 23) 


AMONG OURSELVES 
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Choosing a Career 


Don’r you enjoy stories about peo- 
ple who were called from earliest 
childhood to a certain line of work? 
They are so sure of themselves and 
their mission in life. No cireum- 
stance can swerve their inflexible 
determination to do the work for 
which they were born into the world. 
No obstacle is insurmountable. No 
visions of earthly gain can deflect 
their flight. 

Their biographies make fascinat- 
ing reading. Their life stories have 
all the thrill of high adventure. As 
they overcome one difficulty after 
another and press toward the goal, 
you follow them with interest. 


If their purpose happens to be a_ 


Christian one, and you happen to be 
a Christian, you see in the story one 
more evidence of the hand of God 
guiding the lives of men. Your mind 
drifts back to the leaders of Israel. 
You may even think of Jesus’ own 
unconquerable determination to do 
His Father’s will, regardless of the 
cost. You reflect that as His tenacity 
of purpose was God-given, so is the 
valiant struggle of many of His fol- 
lowers. 

Then you look about you for more 
evidence of that sort of straightfor- 
ward progress in Christian useful- 
ness. You are amazed to find how 
many people you know are bending 
all their energies toward making the 
world a better place and widening 
the spiritual horizons of men. Per- 
haps you begin with the pastors you 
know. Or the deaconesses. Or a par- 
ish secretary. Or a Sunday school 
teacher. Or an active layman. Or a 
leader in women’s work. Or the 
pleasant little woman who sits near 
you in church: she has such a happy 
look in spite of the hardships you 
know she has to face. 

You think about the people who 
are making full use of their talents. 
You wonder a little just how and 
when they were called to the life of 
service they are leading. 
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Perhaps the most interesting de- 
tails in the picture would be the way 
that the most selfish and material- 
istic motives are often used to pro- 
duce a Christian result. You think 
of a boy who liked to show off and 
dominate his playmates. You think 
of the satisfaction he felt when he 
could lead a Luther League meeting 
and be the center of the stage. You 
see the urge growing to have his own 
church, his own congregation, where 
he can hold forth every Sunday. 
And little by little you see him prac- 
ticing what he preaches, until God 
has taken complete possession and 
the egotistical youngster has become 
a consecrated pastor. 

You may think of a girl who is 
self-conscious and socially unad- 
justed. The one place she feels any 
security is in the church. There she 
receives the courteous treatment 
which her generation does not ac- 
cord her elsewhere. She increases 
her church activities. They become 
her refuge. The self-consciousness 
that was her chief difficulty falls 
away from her. She acquires the 
poise and charm of the spiritually 
well adjusted. She becomes a force 
for good wherever she goes. 

Or perhaps you are thinking of a 
girl who chose a secular career for 
the material advantages it had to 
offer, only to use the skill she had 
acquired there in the service of her 
church. Or the man who lends the 
talent he has for handling money to 
the business interests of his congre- 
gation. Or the girl who makes a 
business of being charming and 
grows into the woman who is so at- 
tractive that she draws people into 
the activities of the church by her 
friendliness and tact. 

There are a few chosen souls to 
whom the path ahead is plain. They 
know where their talents lie and 
how they want to use them. Most 
of us are led on step by step, through 
motives high and motives low, de- 
sires worthy and desires ignoble, to 
fill the niche God has carved out for 


us. Sometimes we try to avoid it. 


Indeed, some of us succeed in avoid- © 
ing it altogether, but more often we 


are guided back imperceptibly into 
the path God meant us to walk. 


Inside Out 


Many of us were so thoroughly in- — 


doctrinated with the idea that “a 
clean tooth never decays” that we 


were almost shocked to hear dentists 


say that decay sometimes starts on 


‘the inside of a tooth. What causes — 


the condition is not definitely ascer- 


tained; but it seems to have some- — 


thing to do with diet and health. 

“Save the surface and you save 
all,” is another slogan that is now 
recognized as a half-truth. Termites 
can bore their way through the 
heart of a piece of wood without 
marring the surface. They so gnaw 
away the heart of a cross beam that 
it collapses without warning. 

Jesus put the matter quite dif- 
ferently, if you happen to remem- 
ber: “Cleanse first the inside of the 
cup.” But that’s much harder. It is 
easier to brush teeth with all sorts 
of patent medicines than to bother 
about vegetables and vitamins and 
the dozens of other things dentists 
want us to take into consideration. 
It is easier to slap a coat of paint on 
the outside of a wooden structure 
than to exterminate termites inside. 

It is very much easier to impose a 
sort of surface morality on people 
than to instill a Christian spirit. All 
too often we have approved a sort of 
shallow respectability that was not 
Christianity at all. Sometimes we 
have been satisfied with social legis- 
lation that changed the appearance 
of poverty and sin without changing 
the poor and sinful one iota. 

These surface things make the 
world a much prettier place; and we 
wouldn’t want to do without them. 
But did you ever sit in a group of 
“middle class,” “Christian,” “Amer- 
ican” women, only to feel that you 
were in a room that had been 
cleaned up by shoving everything 
unsightly into drawers and closets? 
Once in a great while the instinct to 
clean house gets too much for some 
woman and she starts ripping open 


the cupboards of her own mind and 


those of her neighbors’ minds. But 
she seldom gets very far. They are 
all too sure that if you “save the sur- 
face you save all.” 


The Lutheran 


MUSINGS 
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A 
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p FACE p LANS — The Lathrops Have Their Own Problem 


Mrs. FRENCH was looking espe- 
cially attractive. It is nice when a 
woman can be interesting to listen 
to and easy on the eyes at the same 
time. I was so glad she had this par- 
ticular topic to discuss. Everyone is 
interested’ in South America these 
days, and anxious to talk. Mrs. 
French was doing a splendid bit of 
navigation as she steered the con- 
versation away from danger spots 
and into constructive channels. 

Mrs. Carr had been rather bellig- 
erent. “I just don’t trust them. 
They’re so smooth and polite you 
never know where you stand with 
them. It’s foolish to talk about help- 
ing them when you can’t even tell 
whether they mean what they say.” 

“That is true, isn’t it? The people 
of the two continents don’t under- 
stand each other, do they? We think 
they are too polite. We feel they may 
be insincere. And on the other hand, 
many of the people who have gone 
there from this country have led 
them to believe that we are rude and 
grasping. We just don’t know each 
other well enough to realize that 
there are all sorts of people in both 
continents, do we?” 

Mrs. Benson caught my eye. We 
were careful not to smile appre- 
ciatively. 

Mrs. Jeffers looked at her watch 
and tiptoed out. The women on each 
side of her glanced at their own 
timepieces. One after another they 
registered surprise, then concern, 
and a desire for flight. Those who 
were taking active part in the dis- 
cussion continued blissfully offering 
additional contributions. At last Mrs. 
French became aware of the uneasi- 
ness of the rest of the group. 

“Has someone the time? I forgot 
that as leader it was up to me to keep 
_ track of that. I’ve left my watch at 
' home. Not five o’clock! We will just 
have to save the rest of this discus- 
sion for next month when our topic 
will be specifically Lutheran work in 
South America. We have talked a 
lot about what ought to be done: I 
know you will all be interested in 
knowing just what our own church 
has actually accomplished.” 
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We closed with a version of the 
missionary benediction that was a 
little too breathless for reverence. 
Since I live nearer the church than 
the rest, I took time to tell Mrs. 
French how much I had enjoyed her 
presentation of the topic. 

“Was it really all right? I was so 
afraid I wouldn’t do justice to the 
fine material that I had. This is the 
first time I ever ‘gave a topic.’ The 
printed leaflet gives you suggestions 
that are suited to nearly every type 
of society. I was quite surprised at 
the variety of interesting ideas.” 

“Ves, they’re fine, aren’t they? To 
change the subject—I hope you 
didn’t mind Mark’s going over to 
play with Sam this afternoon. He 
said they would play outdoors.” 

“Not a bit. Tommy and the young- 
ster they call ‘Skinny’ were coming. 
They had plans that involved the use 
of the garage but not the house,” 

“Mark will be home by this time 
and so will Joan. She was at 
Marilyn’s. I’d better think about get- 
ting some food for them.” 

I hurried home. I noticed with 
surprise that the key was still where 
I had left it. I felt a twinge of an- 
noyance that the children had stayed 
out so late. 

I was scraping carrots when there 
was a sound of footsteps on the back 
porch. Someone tried the door, found 
it locked and started to retreat 
hastily. Mark was disappearing 
around the corner of the house. 

“You can come in this way, Mark! 
I’m home now,” I called and left the 
door ajar while I went back to my 
carrots. He came in quietly, too 
quietly. I turned to see what was 
wrong. “Haven’t you a kiss for your 
poor mother who hasn’t seen you 
since lunch time?” 

“Unh-unh.” He kept his face 
turned away, but I caught a glimpse 
of mud-streaked cheek. 

“Mark! What is the matter with 
you? You’ve been fighting!” 

“So what? A fellow has to fight 
sometimes, doesn’t he?” 

“No, he doesn’t! Why can’t you 
treat the.other boys like friends? 
Then they won’t want to fight with 


you. And your clothes! Just look at 
your jacket!” 

“Oh, let me alone. I’m all right.” 
He dashed for the stairs. 

I had just started after him when 
Joan came racing in. “Mother, Mark 
and Skinny had the awfullest fight. 
Skinny had little Freddy Schuster’s 
bike, and Mark said give it back. 
And Skinny said, ‘Just because 
you're the minister’s son you think 
you can run everything.’ And Mark 
said, ‘I told you about that kind of 
talk before’; and then they fought, 
and everybody came running, and - 

” 


As she finally paused for breath, 
I saw my husband standing in the 
dining room doorway. To my amaze- 
ment, he was smiling. 

“Oh, Jerry! What are we going to 
do with him? Forbid him to play 
with Skinny?” 

“Tooks as though we'd better take 
time to see more of Skinny. For a 
while he seemed to have straight- 
ened out nicely. You may be able 
to isolate a nation—though I have 
my doubts. But you certainly can’t 
isolate a child from the children who 
fight. We’ll just have to work on the 
other boy. Ill see how our warrior 
is, while Joan helps you.” 


eS 
Naughty Nora 4 
NONSENSE 


Tue world is growing very 
small; 
Each year it seems to shrink. 
Some day it won’t be here at 
all— 
And we'll be on the brink! 


And being made free from sin, ye 
became servants of righteousness. 


Romans 6: 18 


A LITTLE mountain stream was 
blocked. by a boulder. The water 
dashed wildly against the stubborn 
obstruction but fell back beaten. 
There, as if in irony, it helped imbed 
more deeply the defiant rock. Then 
came the triumph of its moving 
energy. Little by little it dug a new 
channel. Laughingly it went again 
on its victorious way. We may spend 
our strength in wild revolt as we 
beat against the obstacles thrown in 
our way, or we may like the wise lit- 
tle creek, after the first disappoint- 
ment, accept graciously the hin- 
drances of providence and dig a new 
channel for the current of our life. 
In spiritual freedom can we thus go 
on our way rejoicing as “servants of 
righteousness.” 


+ + + 


For the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that was a householder, 
who went out early in the morning 
to hire laborers into his vineyard. 

Matthew 20: 1 

Tue divine Teacher tells us in 
parable about “the kingdom of 
heaven” in terms of this world’s 
“vineyard,” as a productive place for 
labor, potential in fruitage and re- 
ward. But the sad tinge of the story 
is that the labor of men is not com- 
mensurate with the work of God and 
the possibilities He has offered in 
nature and grace. God’s messengers 
have called for “co-laborers” from 
the “early” dawn of history on down 
through each hour of opportunity. In 
the words of Whittier it is 


“Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away; 
Plucking up the weeds of sin, 
Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in.” 


a ke 
And he went out about the third 


hour, and saw others standing in 


the mark€tplace idle. 
Matthew 20: 3 
“An idler is a watch that wants 
both hands, As useless if it goes as 
when it stands,” wrote Cowper. Idle- 
ness is a favorite target of criticism. 
“Tost time is never found again,” 
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said Aughey; and Napoleon I, 
“Every hour of lost time is a chance 
of future misfortunes.” Spurgeon 
called it “the key to beggary”; J. G. 
Holland, “the sepulchre of a living 
man.” Chesterfield referred to idle- 
ness as “the holiday of fools.” In an 
active sense, “an idle man’s brain is 
the devil’s workshop,” said Bunyan; 
and Burton refers to it as “the nurse 
of naughtiness, .. . the chief author 
of all mischief.” Carlyle, “In idle- 
ness there is perpetual despair.” No 
wonder that Jesus is grieved when 
He sees so many “standing in the 
marketplace idle”! 


+ + + 


And they went their way. 
Matthew 20: 4 


THE idleness of the laggards who 
refused to work in the vineyard not 
only missed their opportunity for 
worth-while service, but “they went 
their way” of sloth, indifference, and 
ultimate decay in character and pos- 
session by evil. “Laziness grows on 
people,” said Judge Hale; “it begins 
in cobwebs and ends in iron chains.” 
It “is the devil’s home for tempta- 
tion,” said Baxter. 

“But when dread Sloth, the Mother of 
Doom, steals in 

And reigns where Labour’s glory was 
to serve, 

Then is the day of crumbling not far 
off.” —William Watson 


+ + + 
Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse the lepers, cast out demons: 
freely ye received, freely give. 
Matthew 10: 8 
“THE greatest mathematics is to 
multiply the number of joys and 
divide the number of sorrows.” Mere 
numbers of nominal converts do not 
give a proper census of Christ’s 
Kingdom. Go into the Good Shep- 
herd Home, or into other such insti- 
tutions of mercy, to see the true 
follow-up of the work of Jesus of 
Nazareth. In our Passavant Hospital 
at Pittsburgh no distinction is made 
between Jews and Gentiles, colored 
folks and white, “foreigners” and na- 
tive Americans. All are given the 
same skillful care and Christian 
sympathy, we are told, all Serving in 
the name of the good Physician. 


Yea, all of you gird yourselves 
with humility, to serve one another. 


I Peter 5:5 


“T am but a gatherer and dispenser 
of other men’s stuff,” said Wasson. 
To give of our own accumulations of 


talents, possessions, and labor, in 
love and sacrifice, in the name and 
Spirit of Jesus, is the way of Chris- 
tian stewardship and service. “I 
came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister,” said the Servant of all. 
The place of service and the kind of 
work are of minor import compared 
to the spirit of the workman and the 
performance of each task as in the 
sight of Jesus. 


“Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, 
and light it with Thy peace, 

Forgive me all my worrying, and 
make all grumbling cease; 

Thou Who didst love to give men food, 
in room or by the sea, 

Accept this service that I do—I do it 
unto Thee.” 


desig’ Aka oe 
And Philip ran. Acts 8: 30 


Reap the interesting story in the 
eighth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. This was the act of an 
evangelist who left a most successful 
series of meetings in Samaria for a 
humble and unheralded task. It was 
the “act” not of himself, but of the 
Holy Spirit Who possessed him. No 
one would choose to leave a great 
work and admiring crowds to “go 
south” into a “desert” country and 
upon an unknown mission, unless 
driven by some spiritual urge. As he 
went he found one man only to 
whom to preach. And he was col- 
ored. Yet he was a eunuch having 
authority and influence under Can- 
dace, queen of the Ethiopians; and 
this one man in the desert was a key 
to the opening of a whole nation to 
the entrance of the gospel and the 
saving of multitudes. 


PRAYER 


As we pursue the daily round of 
our humdrum tasks, O Lord, grant 
us the vision to see the ultimate and 
highest purpose of our toil; and to 
know ourselves laborers together 
with Thee. Amen. 


The Lutheran 


“The Negro Problem’ 


Tuts column was requested to ex- 
press an opinion on “The Negro 
Problem in the United States.” What 
we offer is our personal opinion 
only. So-called “problems” are too 
often subjective, and there is the 
danger of one injecting his own per- 
sonal prejudices into the considera- 
tion of a mooted question. One 
whose grandparents were slave own- 
ers, yet claimed they were kinder to 
their charges than are the average 
white man toward his colored em- 
ployee today, is likely to be in- 
fluenced by tradition and to be 
biased. A broad-gauged friend of 
Yankee extraction graciously ex- 
pressed his belief, to the contrary, 
that a “Southerner” is perhaps in a 
better position to judge the Negro 
question with fuller understanding 
and with deeper sympathy than one 
whose background has been north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. Com- 
pliance with the request would be 
declined were it not for the religious 
involvements of race relations. 

The native red man has been ac- 
corded his rightful place within the 
body politic; the yellow man and the 
brown have each been given a dif- 
ferent, a “foreign,” status; but the 
black man—neither originally native 
nor currently foreign—has a peculiar 
place in the nation, sentimentally if 
not actually. While having equal 
rights nominally with the white 
members of the nation into which he 
has been adopted, the Negro still 
suffers from a real or imagined dis- 
crimination by reason of color and 
“previous condition of servitude.” 
His Afro-Americanism is less merg- 
able, perhaps than the un-Amer- 
icanism of “foreign” groups of white 
extraction which have brought to 
our shores and thrown into the 
American “melting pot” certain 
ideologies and “isms” that menace 
our democratic institutions and way 
of life. 

While the fitting of the Negro cit- 
izen into our national life is properly 
within the sphere of political science, 
sociology, and economics, under 
government regulation and enact- 
ment, the church still cannot escape 
its own duty and spiritual mission 
under the divine commission. Some 
criticize the church for its tendency 
“to divorce religious and ethical 
evaluations from ‘practical’ affairs. 
We try to live in two worlds—one of 
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inspiration and aspiration and an- 
other which we call the real world 
of politics, society and business. We 
need the teachings of Christ to bring 
these two words together” (Reader’s 
Digest, November 1942). While 
avoiding the tempting tangents into 
which the subject leads, we of the 
Christian church should face 
squarely our responsibilities as ser- 
vants of Him Who recognized no dis- 
tinctions of race or color in His spir- 
itual program for all nations. 


Was This Freedom? 


It was freedom our fathers fought 
for in the Revolutionary War. It is 
freedom we bleed for today. The 
Civil War, too, was for freedom, 
though from different viewpoints. 
The South fought for States’ Rights, 
the freedom for each state to decide 
its own political problems without 
federal interference and the right to 
secede from the Union into a new 
grouping; the right also for each man 
to decide as to the disposition of his 
own personal property. But was this 
latter a legitimate freedom, when 
that so-called personal property in- 
volved the rights and happiness of 
others who were deprived of free- 
dom and whose very lives were at 
the disposition of their reputed own- 
ers? 

Does it lessen the guilt or rub out 
the stain upon American freedom 
and ideals by claiming that the 
Negroes were better off as slaves in 
America than as free men roaming 
the jungles of Africa? Does it take 
away the odium to know that the 
overwhelming number of slaves 
were treated with kindness, and asa 
rule were kept in the same families 
for generations? We would not say 
aught against our God-fearing 
grandparents and great-grandparents 
who treated their colored charges 
almost like their own children, 
called the old folks by the endearing 
terms of “Uncle,” “Aunt,” or 
“Mammy,” and permitted their own 
youngsters to play with the happy 
Negro pickaninnies. These fine old 
families of the South were inheritors 
of a system which many of them re- 
gretted, and for which they did not 
feel morally culpable. The institu- 
tion itself, its introduction into this 
“land of liberty,” and its permission 
by constituted authority, are the 
facts which every lover of freedom 
should inveigh against. The exis- 


tence of slavery in other countries in 
the past in no wise excuses us from 
permitting it to enter and disgrace 
our own land and our boasted Chris- 
tian civilization. 


Paying the Penalty Plus 


In atonement for the injury done 
this race of a different color, the 
Southland has paid with the blood 
of a Civil War and suffered the 
tragedies of poverty and humiliation 
in the days of the “carpet bagger.” 
But the shedding of blood and the 
granting of belated freedom does not 
suffice. Our American civilization 
and democratic ideals demand more, 
and our Christian religion impels us 
of the Church of the Great Sym- 
pathizer to a more positive expres- 
sion of true interest in, and construc- 
tive effort on behalf of this formerly 
enslaved portion of our population. 
To send them back to their ancient 
homeland is impossible; to establish 
another Liberia would be as futile 
and disappointing as the first ex- 
periment in mass migration. The 
Negroes are with us to stay. They 
are an integral part, a growing 
racial minority, in our midst, num- 
bering some thirteen million souls. 

It is for the church as an institu- 
tion to leave to the state the handling 
of the complex problems involving 
racial relations politically, indus- 
trially, socially, and otherwise. Ours 
is the task as Christians to co-oper- 
ate wherever possible in the uplift- 
ing and helping fraternally of all, of 
whatever color or condition. In what 
way, circumstances and common 
sense should dictate. We have given 
the American Negroes the blessings 
of our civilization, our Gospel of love 
and salvation, our church of the 
transforming Christ. He is the true 
bond of union between all nations 
and races. His is the Kingdom of 
peace and good will; His the true 
spiritual brotherhood. In the name 
of the Master of men, it is our duty, 
our moral and Christian respon- 
sibility and privilege, to help not 
only in the evangelizing of the black 
tribes of Africa but in the expressing 
to their kinsmen within our borders 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood. 


(To be continued next week) 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Leto4s the Dosh 


A story was related in our pres- 
ence not long ago, so casually that 
we have forgotten the names of the 
persons involved. We do not feel 
authorized to enclose it in quotation 
marks, but we recall the gist of it as 
follows: 

A clergyman was pleading for the 
consideration of an individual by an 
agency chartered to carry on a com- 
plicated business in which the serv- 
ices of hundreds of people were em- 
ployed. A condition arose that in- 
volved one man and his family and 
called for a suspension of certain 
rules. The pastor presented the case 
to one who had authority and was 
told, “We cannot make an exception 
from the rules governing this cor- 
poration in favor of an individual.” 
Said the minister in response: “You 
indicate one difference between your 
kind of management and God’s. In 
His economy the individual is never 
lost in the mass.” And is not that one 
of the comforting, sustaining, inspir- 
ing promises of our Lord? 


"In Him We Live" 


Some demonstrations of this fact 
of Christian life are reaching people 
who read the papers, listen to broad- 
casts, and get letters. One of the 
last recently came into our posses- 
sion. It was written by an American 
in command of what the letter called 
a P. T. boat, a craft, we have learned, 
little larger than many family pleas- 
ure boats, but capable of very high 
speed and carrying standard-size 
torpedoes. It undertakes to dart into 
action, release its missiles at close 
range, and get away without being 
hit. Some heroic exploits have been 
reported from these little ships. But 
in the incident of which we are writ- 
ing, a direct hit was scored on the 
P. T. boat. It was literally torn apart. 
All but one of its crew were lost; 
and the one, after eight hours in the 
water, reached an island where 
kindly natives cared for him until 
rescuers arrived four days later. 

The young man reports an almost 
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mystical spiritual experience, not 
only in surviving the nearly fatal en- 
counter with the Japanese, but also 
of sensing the nearness of his Lord. 
Military training stresses submission 
to discipline. A properly drilled 
army that has been in actual combat 
is said to be the nearest thing to an 
automaton among groups of humans. 
But regardless of the number in the 
outfit, their location, and the com- 
pleteness of their military discipline, 
the daily, hourly, or emergency com- 
munication with God is interrupted 
only by the loss of consciousness. 
Such is the distinction, we say it 
reverently, between the man who is 
at the head of an enterprise and the 
infinite Son of God to whom the 
writer of our Epistle to the Hebrews 
refers as the Captain of our salva- 
tion. “Lo, I am with you alway,” is 
a promise which has no priorities. 
Only failure to use it nullifies its 
power. 


THE "ONES" IN MANY 

THE coins that are legal tender in 
the United States carry the name of 
the nation, the value of the piece of 
money in relation to a dollar, em- 
blematic figures, a sentence, “In God 
we trust,” and a Latin phrase, “E 
Pluribus Unum.” The last means 
from many, one. It signifies the for- 
mation by agreement of one from 
many states. The same impulsion 
that led thirteen original and thirty- 
five later commonwealths to unite in 
a federal government influenced the 
organization of Lutherans in the 
United States and Canada. The 
United Lutheran Church, formed in 
1918, pointed with a degree of pride 
to similarities with the American ap- 
plications of civil authority. Synods 
correspond to states, and members 
in congregations act through synods 
to direct and support the major 
operations which God has committed 
to the holy Christian and Apostolic 
Church for performance. Thus not 
only are affairs conducted in a more 
orderly and satisfactory manner, but 


a fuller measure of divine grace is 
made available, and better sharing in 
the joy of serving is obtained. 

But it is a major error when an 
effort is made to block the roads to 
such direct communion with God as 
the Saviour has provided. The sin- 
ner’s fear of the judgment by a sin- 
hating God is dissolved when he 
directs his soul to Him Who “ever 
liveth to make intercession for us.” 
THE LUTHERAN respectfully suggests 
that an acute struggle can arise 
within the church when too little 
thought is given to distinctions be- 
tween the authority vested in eccle- 
siastical corporations and that which 
cannot be separated from the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of the 
“ones” to whom God has given free 
and direct access to His throne of 
grace. To individuals as well as to 
the company of believers at Philippi, 
Paul addressed the comforting ex- 
hortation: “In nothing be anxious, 
but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known to 
God.” 

Some ecclesiastics with sincere in- 
tentions seem to worry for fear too 
great individual freedom will worry 
Him Who hears and answers our 
prayers. Such anxieties are need- 
less. God in His infinite wisdom can 
disentangle the knots and twists in 
human affairs and thus give harassed 
souls a fresh zeal to obey Him. 


WANTED—A NEUTRAL 


SEVERAL years ago, before the 
average citizen of the Americas fore- 
saw the resort to war in Europe, the 
President of the United States “re- 
ceived” a group of editors of church 
journals in his office. Among the 
questions asked him was one con- 
cerning the building of a great navy. 
(A bill was then in Congress to au- 
thorize a considerable sum for naval 
construction.) To the extent that 
our memory is accurate, Mr. Roose- 
velt, in his explanation of the plans 
in process of adoption, commented 
on the lack of a “powerful neutral” 
when the Treaty of Versailles was 
drafted. Our deduction from his 
comments was that the lack of any 
buffer between victors and van- 
quished permitted the adoption of 
the extreme penalties required of 
the Central Powers. 

It is to the credit of the American 
government that a policy of peace- 
fulness was adopted as soon after 
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Versailles as diplomatic relationships 
permitted. We older citizens recall 
with vividness the surprise in 1921 
that greeted the Washington Con- 
gress for decreased naval armament 
in Washington, when Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes proposed 
what became known as the five- 
power treaty relative to the navies 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States. The 
position of the American govern- 
ment, which had been declared con- 
cerning the imposition of .punitive 
damages on the conquered nations, 
became in essence that of a power- 
ful neutral, opposed to any nation’s 
resort to war until all the resources 
of negotiation had been tried and 
found futile. 

A few years ago, before it became 
necessary to arm for the defense not 
only for the rights of the Americas 
but for their system of government, 
the hope could still be cherished 
that the advice of a non-combatant 
power would be available and would 
be heeded. The diplomatic corre- 
spondence in which Secretary Hull 
and the State Department par- 
ticipated, and often initiated, proves 
that repeated efforts were made to 
avoid resort to war. Neither these 
attempts to assemble representatives 
in conference nor the refusal of the 
Washington administration to ap- 
prove Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia, 
or Japan’s invasion of Manchuria 
and China was correctly interpreted 
by the Axis powers. Finally the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor brought the 
conflict to its present global extent. 
The possibilities of powerful neutral 
influence that would dull the sharp 
edges of hatred no longer exist. The 
current reports from the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations have the 
character of deeply angered bellig- 
erents. 

But the idea which we believe Mr. 
Roosevelt formulated several years 
ago should not be abandoned. There 
is, of course, no alternative now for 
the United Nations than that issued 
after the Casablanca conference 
when unconditional surrender was 
announced as the ultimatum for the 
cessation of hostilities. But the 
phrase does not imply annihilation 
of the vanquished by the victors, nor 
abandonment of such regard for 
future international peace as will 
avoid repetition of armament and 
war. The victors can self-neutralize 
their attitude and distinguish just 
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penalties from measures dictated by 
anger. 

Such “neutrality” is not unattain- 
able if the public sentiment in the 
United States and Canada dictates 
it. Christians as citizens should not 
be allured by clamors for wholesale 
vengeance. The North Americans 
have bought the right to influence 
upon the peace terms by the ex- 
penditures of lives and resources. 


TOGETHER OR UNITED 


Have you felt the need of distin- 
guishing such words as co-operation, 
companionship, partnership, and in- 
corporation? We have them in mind 
as we read the arguments and pleas 
that are found in both secular and 
church journals. In the former, the 
notion that “internationality” shall 
be made an entity and do for the 
family of nations what has been ac- 
complished by federalizing the states 
of the United States or the provinces 
of Canada, or possibly by adopting 
a relationship such as has been ac- 
cepted by the governments consti- 
tuting the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Quite a variety of theories 
have been promulgated in recent 
months about a worldwide authority; 
the latest in our reading was the pro- 
posal that Chiang Kai-shek be em- 
powered as a supreme judge and 
commander. The idea is at least the 
climax of the esteem earned by the 
Chinese leader. But nothing was 
said of Madam Chiang, nor was an 
order placed for the successor who 
would take over the Generalissimo’s 
job when inevitable death gives him 
release. 

Past experiences should awaken 
the expectation that unity of the 
Christian churches would become a 
subject of discussion and of nu- 
merous (proffered) plans. For it 
is commonly true that secular and 
ecclesiastical objectives toward im- 
provement are closely akin to each 
other. It is in no way surprising 
that much is now heard and read 
about Christians getting together. 
An ambitious project was given care- 
ful and rather approving considera- 
tion at the last convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by the Federal Council 
of Churches. In mid-February of 
this current year American papers 
gave space to an eleven-point pro- 
gram credited to the World Council 
of Churches, an interdenominational 
agency agreed to in 1937 following 
the Oxford and Edinburgh Confer- 


ences and organized in 1938 in Hol- 
land. To this the Lutheran churches 
have connections. It is non-legisla- 
tive, but its Council is made up of 
distinguished and trusted leaders. 

But talking about union, like the 
spiritual, “Talking about heaven,” is 
no sign of arrival, even though the 
destination is sincerely desired. The 
effects of negative, that is, of divisive 
factors, compel consideration. The 
forces of national origins, of lan- 
guage, and to some degree of age and 
environment balk the centripetal 
pull into single organization. Even 
Catholicism must provide different 
monastic disciplines and permit some 
quite keen rivalries in order to main- 
tain a central authority on faith and 
organization. 

The Lutheran Church has found 
in practical experience that differing 
forces have produced separated or- 
ganizations which engage in similar 
work. If and when one authority is 
satisfactory to the now existent gen- 
eral bodies, it will no doubt appear. 
But meantime we have such unity 
as acceptance of the same Bible and 
the same confessions permit, and we 
worry along with such divisions as 
convictions require. The practical 
exerts influence on spiritual loyalties. 


Ellwood L. Bowman 
(Continued from page 2) 


with the Division of Church Exten- 
sion, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned program, he has refinanced 
unfortunate debt situations involv- 
ing over $2,300,000; with a reduction 
of well over a million dollars of in- 
debtedness of the congregations in- 
volved and with resultant stronger, 
benevolence-paying congregations. 

Mr. Bowman’s journeyings ap- 
proximate 30,000 miles per year. At 
his office in the Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, a voluminous cor- 
respondence is handled—400 letters 
per month. Active accounts (Mr. 
Bowman calls them jobs) remain 
about constant, 300 to 350. These 
are presented to and acted upon by 
the Board of American Missions at 
the rate of 225 per annum. The 
amount of financing per Board meet- 
ing averages close to $500,000. 

Mr. Bowman was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1905. He is married; re- 
sides at 641 Croyden Road, Chelten- 
ham, Pa., and is a member of St. 
John’s Church, Melrose Park. 
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THE 


CHURCH 


SeC HO Of 


LESSON 


A VICIOUS AGENT 


Ky Nathan 2 Melhorn 


Alcoholic Beverages the Cause or Threat of Many Evils 
| Samuel 30: 16, 17; Isaiah 28: 1-4, 7; Galatians 5: 19-21 
The Sunday School Lesson for March 7 


A FRANK declaration is made in The Lesson Commentary for 1943, 
edited and issued for study by the adults in the United Lutheran Church 
in America. It is stated: “We are asked to devote a lesson period to the 
consideration of ‘Some Bible Teachings Against Drunkenness.’”” The remark 
is not an apology nor an excuse, but an explanation. A series of studies of 
great revelations concerning salvation through Christ is interrupted as of 


March 7, in order to deal with a widely 
current destructive evil, namely, drunk- 
enness. 

There is nothing camouflaged in the 
vice aimed at by the literature which 
the Sunday school provides for the 
coming Quinquagesima Sunday. From 
an Old Testament excerpt is cited the 
defeat of an army that had permitted 
itself to become drunk on the spoils of 
conquest (I Samuel 30: 16)17). A sec- 
ond selection from the Old Testament 
is furnished by the prophecy of Isaiah 
(Isaiah 28: 1-4, 7). Therein the woes of 
intemperance and the blessings of tem- 
perance are set forth. From Old Testa- 
ment experiences the Christian’s atten- 
tion is directed toward the fifth chap- 
ter of Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 
where, under the general title “the 
works of the flesh,’ drunkenness is 
named and is rebuked. Paul wrote con- 
cerning those who are engaged in “the 
works of the flesh, . . . They which do 
such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God.” 


What Is Drunkenness? 


Anyone who has a dictionary can 
read that it is a state of disturbance 
into which entrance has been made, 
usually through the use of an alcoholic 
liquor. Drunkenness has as its synonym 
intoxication. 

This condition does not gain in 
dignity and esteem if one turns to the 
definition of intoxication. Indeed, when 
one notes that the middle of this word 
is toxic, he is startled to realize that 
intoxication is a condition of having 
been poisoned. Drunkenness, then, is 
the condition into which one enters by 
having taken a toxic, that is, a poison. 
Now a poison, the dictionary says, “is 
any agent which, introduced into the 
animal organism, man, produces a 
morbid, noxious, or deadly effect”; also, 
“That which taints or destroys moral 
purity, character, or the public wel- 
fare.”—Not an inviting substance. 

One would think that any substance 
which is a known poison, an intoxicant, 
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and a’ cause for drunkenness would be 
completely without friends except when 
prescribed as a medicine, nor would one 
expect it to be continued generation 
after generation and century after cen- 
tury. Still less would the idea be ad- 
vanced by persons ordinarily careful in 
their thinking that this is an evil to 
which nature herself gives some en- 
couragement by the process of fermen- 
tation and which has always been more 
or less current where the materials for 
developing intoxicating beverages were 
available. 

Of course, it is not true that indul- 
gence in intoxicants has been univer- 
sal. For a while, at least, the Moham- 
medan religion was successful in its 
prohibition of alcoholic beverages from 
the adherents to Islam. It is said of the 
ancient Toltecs, the inhabitants of 
Mexico in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, that they did not indulge 
in any kind of intoxicant; that the 
Mistecs who followed them discovered 
the characteristics of the juice of the 
cactus plant from which pulque is 
made, and that the Aztecs whom 
Cortez found and reduced to servitude 
were so degenerated by their over- 
indulgence as to have weakened their 
capacity to resist invasion. 


1943's Liquor Problem 


It cannot be truthfully said that the 
injection of this particular subject into 
the Sunday schools was in view of the 
situations that have developed in this 
present year of global war. The pas- 
sages of Scripture and the subject be- 
long to an arranged seven-year series. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 1-7 
Drunken. popalekites Destroyed. I Samuel 
Doom for the Drunkards of Ephraim. 
Isaiah 28: 1-4, 
Leaders Intemperate and Incompetent. 
Isaiah 28: 5- 


. Drunkenness a Work of the Flesh. Gala- 
tiams 5: 19-21. 
Drink Decetes and Destroys. I Corinthians 


t. Self-Control Strengthens for Service. Dan- 
jel 1:8, 16-21. 
“Toward Thy Holy Temple.” Psalm 5: 1-7. 


epm gas s 


It is true, however, that even before 
the outbreak of the World War, alarm 
was felt because of the great amount 
of drinking and the quantity of drunk- 
enness which has resulted therefrom. 
People of good judgment have not for- 
gotten the promises that were made 
when prohibition as a law was repealed 
in 1933 and the present regime was in- 
augurated. As THe LUTHERAN has stated 
on previous occasions, practically none 
of the restrictions that were made by 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
liquors are now operating. On the con- 
trary, the lures to over-indulgence have 
been increased. The modern taproom 
and the semi-darkened roadhouse were 
institutions not known in the decades 
prior to the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


War Influences 


At present also agitation is growing 
in favor of a bill now in the Congress, 
which would control the use of bever- 
age alcohol among the armed forces of 
the United States. Those who are back 
of this proposal point to the amount of 
drunkenness which is found amongst 
men in uniform who are “on leave” and 
who patronize saloons and taprooms. 
Additional seriousness has been added 
to the situation because of the patron- 
age of drinking places, not only by 
women who make their living off the 
streets, but by a multitude of young 
girls. Many of them are said by the 
newspapers to be in early teen age. 
Thus problems of vice and disease have 
been superimposed upon those of 
drunkenness. 


It is also noted that whereas restric-_ 


tions have been placed on the con- 
sumption of a large number of articles 
of food, clothing, and shelter, nothing 
has been done to restrain the use of 
grains for the manufacture of malted 
and distilled liquors. The claim of the 
liquor business, that it is helping to pay 
for the war, becomes ridiculous when 
one thinks of the drain on foodstuffs 
required for beer and whiskey. It can- 
not be said of either distilled or malted 
liquors that they are essentials. 

It is true that no legal process can 
successfully restrain over-indulgence 
in this form of poison. It is, however, 
to the credit of the church and of the 
citizens of the community who are 
eager to conserve the youth of the land 
that they should view with growing op- 
position the conduct of the liquor inter- 
ests at the present time. 


The Lutheran 


THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Ky L)nos Gohn Seaver 
HOW SHOULD WE PRAY ? — Matthew 65.15 


A REPORTER wrote that a certain great 
preacher had offered “the most elo- 
quent prayer ever addressed to a Bos- 
ton audience.” Prayers like that are 
only one evidence of a religion that is 
insincere. How directly Jesus attacked 
formalism in prayer, in fasting, in giv- 
ing, in living itself. The heart that 
realizes the presence of God will know 
how to pray to Him. 


How should we pray? We should. 


pray in confidence, a confidence that 
is based on our knowledge of God and 
of ourselves. We should pray in the 
spirit of Jesus and in the light of heaven. 


In the Knowledge of God 


We pray not to be heard by men but 
by God. Our confidence in prayer is 
built on our confidence in God. We 
believe that He knows our needs and 
that He loves us. Why, then, should we 
ask of Him? “God wants us to consult 
Him about our needs. He wants hu- 
man fellowship,” wrote R. P. Anderson. 
God invites us to pray. He promises 
us an understanding ear. 


“All that I feel of pity Thou hast known 
Before I was; my best is all thy own. 
From Thy great heart of goodness 
mine but drew 

Wishes and prayers; but Thou, O 
Lord, wilt do 

In thine own time, by ways I cannot 
see, 

All that I feel when I am nearest 
Thee.” —Whittier. 


To feel God close to us will make 
prayer as real as talking with our 
parents or our friends. The only way 
to know how to pray is to know God. 
And our knowledge of:God comes best 
when we realize the presence of Jesus 
Christ, His perfect revelation. Some- 
one has sung beautifully of the char- 
acter of God in these lines: 


“Absolutely tender, 

Absolutely true, 

Understanding all things, 
Understanding you, 

Infinitely loving, 
Exquisitely near— 

This is God, our Father, 
What have we to fear?” 


In the Knowledge of Self 


It is an insult to God when we pray 
without meaning our prayers. The bet- 
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ter we know God, the better we know 
ourselves. We know our faults, but 
they will keep God from hearing our 
prayers. We know how little we know, 
but that does not close the ear of God 
to us. We know how inadequately we 
can express ourselves, but that does not 
hinder real prayer. The one bar to the 
throne of mercy is hypocrisy—playing 
a part—praying for the ear of men, not 
of God. Our prayers must mean every- 
thing to us if they are to mean any- 
thing to God. “Be not deceived, God 
is mocked,” applies to prayer as well as 
to the rest of life. 

This is one good reason for secret 
prayer. Jesus did not ban public prayer; 
He taught a perfect prayer for public 
use. He asked His disciples to pray in 
secret too. In secret there would be no 
reason for playing a part. There is no 
audience and no need for any elo- 
quence except the eloquence of perfect 
trust. 


In His Name 

“Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall 
ask anything in my name I will do it” 
(John 14: 13, 14). “That’s a large or- 
der,” said the young man with a bit of 
skepticism in his voice. It is a large 
order for us, but not for God. “In My 
Name” means in the spirit of Jesus. 
We are to come to God the Father in 
prayer as Jesus prayed to Him. “When 
Jesus prayed He always met Someone.” 
Yes, the prayers of Jesus are beyond us 
in their perfection, even as His spirit 
is beyond us. But we can attain some 
measure of His spirit. 

Jesus accepted His Father’s way. It 
was no slavish acceptance, no bowing of 
the head before the inevitable. It was 
not a sense of bitter fate that gave tone 
to the prayer of Jesus, “Thy will, not 
mine be done.” It was the acceptance 
of a child unshaken in His love and 
trust of His Father. To believe in the 
good will of God toward us is to pray 
in the Name of Jesus. The very Name 
itself reminds us of the price God paid 
for our forgiveness. 


In the Light of Heaven 

Someone has written that the most 
tragic thing in life is not disappointed 
homes, but unawakened ambitions. 


That is never more clearly revealed 
than in prayer. The little, selfish circle 
of our prayers is the evidence of our 
circumscribed lives. Wesley prayed for 
the world and claimed it as his parish. 
That should be the horizon of our 
prayers. 

The things that appear important in 
the light of heaven are the things that 
particularly need to be in the center 
of our prayers. “We pray as much as 
we desire, and we desire as much as 
we believe.” If we are concerned only 
with petty, selfish interests, then our 
prayers will reflect it. But if we “love 
our neighbor as our self,” our prayers 
will be great in their outreach. 

A traveler in the Swiss Alps tells of 
two great halls in a castle perched high 
on a craggy mountainside. The first 
room was lined with mirrors. Every- 
where he looked be beheld reflections 
of himself, till he wearied with the 
sight. Then he was taken to the hall of 
windows. Windows everywhere he 
looked and breath-taking views of the 
mountain scenery. It was like stepping 
out of prison. There was an uplift to 
the heart. Life seemed suddenly great 
and worth living. 


An Enlarging Experience 

It must not be a hall of mirrors in 
which we see only the reflection of our 
own little restricted interests. Let it be 
a hall of windows out of which we look 
upon a world of need and beyond to 
the sunlit hills of God’s greatness and 
goodness. Let the horizon of our pray- 
ers be the length and breadth of hu- 
man need. Every part of the area of life 
from the horizon back to our very feet 
should be within the scope of our pray- 
ers. When we pray like that we will 
grow in prayer and grow in power. 

Perhaps we should begin all our 
prayers by saying, “Dear God, keep me 
from being little in my prayer today.” 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse wrote in It Can 
Be Done, published by Geo. Sally & 
Co., New York: 


“T bargained with Life for a penny, 
And Life would pay me no more; 
However, I begged at evening 
When I counted my scanty score. 


“For Life is a just employer; 
He gives you what you ask; 
But once you have set the wages, 
Why, you must bear the task. 


“I worked for a menial’s hire, 
Only to learn, dismayed, 

That any wage I had asked of Life, 
Life would have paid.” 


“According to your faith, so be it 
unto you.” 

3 * * * * 

To LeapErs: Topic date, March 7. 
Next topic, “For What Should We 
Pray?” The entire March series of 
topics is on, “Questions on Prayer.” 
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BOOK § 


Sermons that Kindle Courage 


God, the Eternal Paradox,and Other Lenten Sermons. Edited by Paul Zeller 
Strodach. The Muhlenberg Press. 243 pages. $2. 


THESE sermons are fresh and alive and winsome and evangelical, every 
one of them, though each is the product of a different pen. Eighteen pulpit 
voices speak to us here, voices representative of that fine host of “younger” 
men who are making their mark in the pulpit today. 


This reviewer feels certain the editor 
could easily have doubled the list of 
contributors from among today’s many 
younger men who are able preachers 
of the Word! A dozen strong names 
might have been added from yonder 
side of the Mississippi alone! No single 
volume could include them all. 

These are new voices that speak to 
us here. Only one is of the company 
who contributed to last year’s volume. 
It was inevitable that he should have 
been included—Paul Scherer always 
rings the bell! His sermon, “God, the 
Eternal Paradox,” provides the vol- 
ume’s title. And the very tone of it, 
too! 

None who lets Dr. Scherer’s message 
sink into his soul will ever again miss 
the meaning of “Justice tempered with 
Mercy” or stand petulantly wondering 
what God is about while the world is 
ablaze with a consuming fire kindled 
by sin, your sin and mine! “It’s with 
the terrible justice of a God who’s in 
love with us that you and I have to 
deal! No watering down; but a tem- 
pering of His judgments while they cut 
like a surgeon’s knife to heal! There is 
a Love that ranges this round, sad 
earth; and it searches and pursues and 
tears and exposes until our very souls 
are His!” 

Not one sermon in the book is ir- 
relevant at an hour like this, not one, 
as Mr. Rilling says in his “Keeping 
Lent,” “tends to keep the Passion back 


in a by-gone day as though it were 


none of our affair,” not one that would 
encourage Christians to be mere spec- 
tators at a pageant, singing listlessly, 


Preaching by Plan 


Planning a Year's Pulpit Work. By 
Andrew W, Blackwood. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 231 pages. $2. 

This is what Mortimer Adler calls a 
practical, a “what” and a “how” book, 
which is to say that it is not a book of 
preaching nor of the theory of preach- 
ing, but an attempt to show what a full 
year’s preaching should aim to do, and 
how to plan it all at one time so that 
it has a chance to accomplish its aim. 
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“QO thou wretched Judas, what hast 
thou now done?” Rather this, “the per- 
sonal and deeply penitent confession 
of that other Passion chorale, ‘Who was 
the guilty, who brought this upon Thee, 
alas my treason, Jesus, hath undone 
Thee.’ He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions.” 

Truly contemporary in that they ap- 
ply to this hour’s need, these messages 
—and there’s the eternal paradox again 
—are timeless in their emphasis upon 
the age-long potency of God’s remedy 
for man’s woe—our Lord Jesus Christ, 
“who by his cross and his precious 
blood hath redeemed us!” 

The simple story of the Cross is the 
one attractive power, the one enduring 
impulse of history. If we who are His 
ambassadors in this day when the 
world’s lights have sputtered out and 
darkness covers the earth and deep 
darkness the people, would bring dawn 
to souls groping in gloom, we must, 
like the select company in this book, 
preach none other than the saving gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

Wise is the preacher who buys this 
volume as Lent comes near. And that 
goes also for the man in the pew. Let 
him read these sermons, one by one, 
unhurriedly, attentively. Let him med- 
itate on them, receptively. Their mean- 
ing for him will steal silently unto his 
soul. Whether preacher or layman, 
he’ll find the glow of them brightening 
his faith in our Lord, kindling his cour- 
age to face life’s issues bravely, firing 
his zeal for the spread of the Gospel 
of Love. CHARLES B. FOELSCcH. 


We hear the author thinking aloud 
about his work, what he hopes to do 
each major season: September to 
Christmas, Undergirding; Christmas to 
Easter, Recruiting; Easter to Pentecost, 
Instructing; Pentecost to September, 
Heartening. We watch over his shoul- 
der as he sets down his plans, texts, and 
topics. It is a challenging experience, 
an object lesson by a thoroughly com- 
petent worker. 

It is a much needed lesson, too, even 
for us Lutherans. Following the peric- 


opes does not, alas, insure against 
atomic, fragmentary preaching. We 
sadly need the long view, the clear 
aims, the better preparation such plan- 
ning gives. Little is lost by the author’s 
not using the Church Year lessons, 
since this is not canned preaching we 
could purloin, but help in planning our 
own. Summer days spent in building 
a preaching program by comparing the 
Church Year, the congregation’s cal- 
endar, and the Calendar of Causes, 
bring: vast rewards in freedom, ef- 
fectiveness, and joy throughout the 
year. This book is full of insights. 

Dr. Blackwood’s Preaching from the 
Bible has already commended him to 
us because of its soundly biblical em- 
phasis. The present volume reveals an 
equally congenial view of the ministry 
in its long-range teaching and pastoral 
function. Gravy Davis. 


Light for a Dark Day 


Victorious Suffering. By Carl Glover. 
Abingdon Cokesbury. 156 pages. $1. 

To those who suffer, and to others 
who may have to face frustration and 
pain, this volume is a friendly and 
helpful companion. It gives a clear 
survey of a most difficult road which 
most people have to travel sooner or 
later. It endeavors to give to them the 
spiritual equipment and attitude which 
are triumphant and victorious. 

It rewards its readers by revealing 
new meanings by sudden flashes of in- 
sight and leads them to the cross of 
Christ as the central illumination. Here 
are new interpretations of perplexing 
situations, new consolations which may 
become the doxologies of believers and 
turn the Via Dolorosa into a boulevard 
of blessings. 

The author has the gift of critical 
analysis. He is a keen observer of the 
reactions of men in days that try their 
souls. He combines theological compre- 
hension with a scientific outlook on life. 
While the language is not always sim- 
ple it is always clear and exact. 

As in the City of Washington all ave- 
nues lead to the Capitol so all ap- 
proaches to the problem of suffering 
considered in this book lead to God. 
Look at these titles of the ten short 
chapters: Source of Suffering. How 
Men Meet Suffering. Achieving Tri- 


umphant Confidence. The Sufferer, 


Looks at the Cross. Altruistic Suffer- 
ers. Vicarious Sufferers. God’s Voice 
in the Cross. Individual Gains from 
Suffering. Social Gains from Suffering. 
Beyond the Veil. 

Victorious Suffering might be con- 
sidered valuable Lenten reading, as a 
gift to sufferers in homes and hospitals, 
as a textbook for adult Bible classes, 
as a guide for Lenten discussions at 
pastoral conferences. FF. W. OTTEN. 
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ECUMENICAL INTERESTS 


American Section of Lutheran World Convention Executive 


Committee in Conference 


THe American Section of the Lu- 
theran World Convention executive 
committee met at the Lutheran Church 
House, New York City, January 16. 
The Rev. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
chairman of the committee, presided. 
Other members of the committee pres- 
ent were the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg, Pa., and the Rev. 
Dr, Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council. Since 
the fourth committee member, the Rev. 
Dr. Lars W. Boe, died December 27, 
the Rev. Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, president 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, was named by the committee 
to take Dr. Boe’s place. 

The committee treasurer, Dr. Long, 
reported that $183,042.99 was spent 
during 1942. Nearly all of this amount 
was sent abroad for the maintenance of 
war-orphaned Lutheran mission fields. 
It was voted by the committee that 
funds still on hand be distributed as 
soon as possible to apply on 1943 bud- 
gets of needy fields. The committee 
raises funds for war-orphaned missions 
and other. relief projects through the 
annual Lutheran World Action appeal, 
in which it participates with the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 


Refugee Relief 

The Rev. Louis Sanjek of the Lu- 
theran Refugee Service, which is sup- 
ported by the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, reported that the Service has 
eared for 1,706 individuals in 1,136 
cases. Of the total, 1,587 have been re- 
ferred to Lutheran pastors for spiritual 


ministration, and 1,490 have been pro- 


vided for through employment of at 
least one member in each family. 

Dr. Long discussed reports that Lu- 
therans in Brazil are encountering spe- 
cial war-time problems. Following this 
discussion the committee voted to au- 
thorize the Rev. Dr. John E. Gronli, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church, and the Rey. Andrew 
Burgess, who serves the same board, to 
investigate the situation in Brazil dur- 
ing a visit they are making to South 
America for the first six months of this 
year. 

In response to a request from the 
Jerusalem Verein, a grant of $500 was 
authorized for the support of two pas- 
tors. -The emergency committee in 
Syria, under the direction of Dr. James 
Nicol, requested an increased appro- 
priation for work in that country. The 
committee requested $33,000, an in- 
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crease of $13,000 over the 1942 appro- 
priation. Final action, however, was 
postponed. A grant of $75,000 was 
voted for the maintenance of orphaned 
missions in India. This represents an 
increase of $7,000 over the 1942 budget. 

A lengthy report from President 
Danielson of the Augustana Mission in 
Tanganyika, Africa, included a request 
for thirty additional workers and an 
increase of $6,000 in the 1943 appro- 
priation bringing the total to $30,000. 
This budget item was approved. 


Uncertainty in China 


Since the exact needs of Lutheran 
missions in unoccupied China have not 
yet been determined, Dr. Knubel and 
Dr. Long were authorized to appro- 
priate necessary funds for 1943 as soon 
as essential information is available. 

The question of providing relief in 
Europe after the war was considered. 
Dr. Knubel proposed that the commit- 
tee send a representative to Europe, 
one who would keep Americans in- 
formed concerning developments re- 
lating to the church. Dr. Knubel and 


Dr. Long were instructed to consider 
this matter further. They were also 
ordered to make plans for the creation 
of a committee of six or eight members 
which will be sent to Europe to study 
the situation of Lutheran churches 
there as soon as the war is over. 

It was decided that Dr. Long should 
serve as a representative of the execu- 
tive committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention and of the National Lu- 
theran Council on an interdenomina- 
tional committee of twenty-four rep- 
resentatives which will consider relief 
and reconstruction in Europe after the 
war. 

The committee adopted a memorial 
resolution in remembrance of Dr. Boe. 
The memorial states that “he was a 
unique and outstanding leader in the 
Lutheran Church whose departure is 
mourned by his associates throughout 
the world. His interest and activity in 
world Lutheranism made him a val- 
uable member of the executive com- 
mittee on which he served so ably 
from its organization in 1923 until his 
death. With keen insight and cou- 
rageous purpose he helped to shape the 
policy of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion and maintained the fervent hope 
that Lutherans of the world be more 
firmly united in the bonds of faith and 
love.”"—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


A New Daily Devotional Manual for Lent 


The Victory of Faith 


By J. HENRY HARMS, D.D. 


A timely, pointed guide for those who 
wish to secure the great blessing of Lent. 
With the aid of this little booklet you can 
gain great spiritual riches during the Lenten 
season through daily meditation and prayer. 


Dr. John Henry Harms, well-known and 
loved throughout the United Lutheran 
Church for the simple eloquence of his 
messages, offers here a choice collection of 
meditations for Lent. 


The booklet consists of a Scripture read- 
ing, a text, a brief message and a prayer 
for each day of this season. 


Price: $2.00 a hundred, postpaid 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street : Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


Columbia 
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“ESTABLISHED TO SERVE 


Theme of Thiel College Inauguration Ceremonies 


In an impressive ceremony, held in 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Green- 
ville, Pa., Dr. William F. Zimmerman 
was inaugurated as president of Thiel 
College on the seventy-third anniver- 
sary of its founding, February 2. Dr. 
Zimmerman, who resigned as Dean of 
Midland College November 15 to as- 
sume his new post, has already won 
the hearty support of students, pastors, 
alumni, and townspeople by his fine 
qualities of Christian leadership. 

Because of the war and restrictions 
on transportation, the usual invitations 
to colleges and learned societies were 
withheld and the audience was lim- 
ited to students and residents of the 
local community. The theme for the 
inaugural was, “Established to Serve.” 
Dr. John J. Myers, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, gave the invocation. 
Dr. Weir Ketler, president of Grove 
City College and a member of the Com- 
mission on’ Institutions of Higher 
Learning, brought official greetings 
from the Middle States Association of 
Colleges. The Hon. Frank Fay of 
Greenville, president of the Board of 
Trustees, formally inducted Dr. Zim- 
merman into office and presented him 
with the seal of the college and a copy 
of the charter. The main address was 
delivered by Dr. Gould Wickey, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the U. L. C. A. The Rev. Peter 
Brath, the college chaplain, pronounced 
the benediction. 

At a dinner in honor of Dr. Zimmer- 
man that same evening greetings and 
pledges of support were given by rep- 
resentatives of the various civic, indus- 
trial, professional and educational 
organizations of Greenville. The Pitts- 
burgh Synod, the students, the faculty, 
the board of directors, and alumni were 
also represented on the dinner pro- 
gram. Later a well-attended public 
reception for Dr. and Mrs. Zimmerman 
was held in the gymnasium. 


"Education for Freedom" 


At the inaugural service Dr. Gould 
Wickey delivered a powerful and 
timely address on “Education for Free- 
dom.” He stated that the educational 
program necessary to achieve victory 
and preserve the desirable type of 
American life must be directed to the 
following five freedoms: “1. Freedom 
from ignorance and freedom for ex- 
pression. 2. Freedom from want and 
freedom for achievement. 3. Freedom 
from empire domination and freedom 
for national rights. 4. Freedom from 
fear and hate, and freedom for co- 
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operation. 5. Freedom from supersti- 
tion, and freedom for religious wor- 
ship.” 

Dr. Wickey went on to define the 
task for education in achieving the five- 
fold freedom. He stated that the fol- 
lowing objectives must be kept in mind 
as the curriculum is formed and the 
courses are given: “1. Education must 
present all the facts. 2. Education must 
interpret the facts. 3. Education must 
suggest programs of action. 4. Educa- 
tion must develop the personal con- 
science. 5. Education must enlarge the 
vision.” 

In the concluding part of his address 
Dr. Wickey defined the type of educa- 


principles of Christianity. It is a chal- 
lenge to teachers to develop convic- 
tions' and to manifest a courage in days 
of confusion. It is a challenge to stu- 
dents, especially those graduating from 
colleges, to be creative pioneers on the 
new frontiers of industrial, interna- 
tional, political, co-operative and racial 
relations. Whether our colleges with 
their faculties and students become the 
creative molders of a greater culture 
and civilization is wholly dependent 
upon their dedication unreservedly to a 
program of cosmic extent and spiritual 
significance.” 


Responsibility as Christian Citizens 


In his inaugural address President 
Zimmerman called for a re-examina- 
tion of the course offerings of all col- 
leges, eliminating those with too nar- 
row a field, suitable only for graduate 
study, and placing the emphasis on a 


HEADLINERS AT THE INAUGURATION— (1. to r.) Drs. Gould Wickey, 


William F. Zimmerman, the Hon. Frank Fay, Dr. John J. Myers 


tion adequate to fulfill such a func- 
tion. He pointed out that logic, history, 
and present-day experience prove con- 
clusively that the type of education is 
a determining factor in the results 
achieved. True education must have 
the following characteristics: “1. It 
must be personal in purpose. 2. It must 
be effective in method. 3. It must have 
an all-inclusive student body. 4. It 
must be independent of state control. 
5. It must be spiritual in perspective.” 

In summing up the speaker said, 
“The conclusion is unmistakable. The 
church-related college is the one type 
of institution of higher education neces- 
sary to achieve the freedom for the 
world. It will present all the facts with- 
out fear or favor. It will interpret the 
facts from the point of view ‘of eter- 
nity. It will suggest programs of action 
for the good of all peoples. It will ap- 
peal to the individual conscience on the 
basis of a personal God. It will present 
a wisdom with universal perspective 
inclusive of all values... . 

“The education for freedom is a chal- 
lenge to college administrators to har- 
monize the teachings of the classroom 
and the practice of the campus with the 


true knowledge of the liberal arts, 
training for leadership, and the de- 
velopment of latent spiritual forces of 
students and faculty. 

He said, in part, “It is not enough for 
a college to offer growth in subject 
matter, it must also be deeply con- 
cerned about citizenship. I like to think 
of faculty and students at Thiel Col- 
lege enjoying the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of a common citizenship. 
One of the tragedies of American edu- 
cation is the lack of emphasis placed 
upon preparing students for a zealous 
and aggressive citizenship, Annual 
training courses for the officers of 
campus organizations will increase the 
effectiveness of the leadership, motivate 
greater participation by members, and 
graduate into adult life men and women 
who have training for, and an aware- 
ness of constructive community living. 

“The war is making it necessary for 
all colleges to re-examine their course 
offerings. I believe that the college 
must periodically prune courses, just 
as a good fruit grower has to prune his. 
trees. In my opinion liberal arts col- 
leges have been overloaded with too 
many courses covering narrow fields. 
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This can occur in a very normal man- 
ner. Every time a teacher completed 
certain graduate courses in his field, 
he was struck by the desirability of 
offering a similar course to his under- 
graduates. As never before, we need 
to teach fewer courses and teach them 
better. 

“All of us are aware that our Nation 
has made extraordinary progress in dis- 
covering scientific truth. Likewise our 
Nation has made remarkable progress 
in providing conveniences for living. 
Most tardy has been our growth in de- 
veloping the human soul, which alone 
can direct us to use wisely all that we 
have gained so far. Only by arousing 
and developing the latent spiritual 
forces in all of us, can you and I as in- 
dividuals fulfill our responsibilities as 
Christian citizens. Only through a com- 
mon faith can we unite the great forces 
that surge in all of us.” 


Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 


began the new semester, under its new 
intensive plan of study, with only a 
slight decrease in students, with twenty- 
eight leaving the school, including 
those who graduated at the first mid- 
year graduation ever held at the col- 
lege, leaving a total of 256 students. 
This is a decrease of less than 10 per 
cent since February 1942. 

Eight students were graduated Jan- 
uary 31 at the commencement exer- 
cises at the college. Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, president of the institution, 
was the principal speaker, stressing the 
need of the resources in this world of 
today which the colleges have always 
tried to develop in their youth. The 
invocation was given by the Rev. Con- 
rad A. Reisch of Bridgeport, Conn., a 
Wagner graduate, and the benediction 
was pronounced by the Rev. William 
C. Nolte, pastor of Zion Church, Utica, 
and father of one of the graduates. 

Twenty-three of the students. at 
Wagner are members of the army, navy 
and marine reserves, with thirteen of 
them in an unassigned classification and 
ten assigned to the Army Air Corps. 
Of the unassigned group, two are tak- 
ing pre-medical courses and may be 
temporarily deferred. 

—Wagner Press Bureau. 


A Good-will Experiment 


in France 
(Continued from page 11) 


under the terms of the armistice for the 
“costs of the German Army of Occupa- 
tion” in France dominate the general 
financial situation in the unoccupied 
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area. These payments amount to be- 
tween 300 million and 400 million francs 
a day. This amount is considerably 
more than is required to maintain the 
Army of Occupation. The remainder of 
this franc balance is used by Germany 
to buy supplies in France which may 
be taken to Germany. To raise the re- 
quired amount of money, the French 
Government has found it necessary to 
borrow the greater portion of it from 
French nationals and from commercial 


banks. 


Relief Activities in Unoccupied France 


Several organizations have a part in 
the relief activities now carried on in 
the unoccupied area of France. The 
Y. M. C. A. under Donald Lowry and 
Tracey Strong, Jr., carries on a pro- 
gram of recreational activities, provid- 
ing reading material and other relief 
activities. Sports, they have found, are 
not now popular due to the physical 
condition of the population. The Men- 
nonites maintain colonies for children 
and emphasize educational work among 
the younger children. The Unitarians, 
through their Service Committee, pro- 
vide medical assistance in different 
cities. In the Marseilles clinic, for ex- 
ample, considerable effort is made to 
provide false teeth for the many peo- 
ple suffering deterioration of teeth due 
to lack of calcium. The American Red 
Cross maintains units at different 
points, featuring reports on lost per- 
sons, distribution of clothing, etc. 

From the beginning the Quaker or- 
ganization has centered much effort 
upon supplementary rations for chil- 
dren under the direction of the medical 
authorities in the different cities. For 
the most part, this feeding program 
has been carried on through the schools 
where, in many cases, the most modern 
facilities for serving noon-day meals 
are available. Some 85,000 school chil- 
dren were fed a supplementary meal 
under this program last winter. At 
various points in the unoccupied area, 
children’s colonies have been estab- 
lished for the complete care of orphan 
children who have no other place to 
live. Also, many children in homes 
which were without necessary food 
have been cared for in the home by 
members of the Quaker staff. 

Last winter more than 7,000 refugees 
in concentration camps in the unoc- 
cupied area were provided some food 
each day by the Quaker organization. 
Having been refugees from other coun- 
tries before France fell, these people, 
as a group, were in a more difficult 
position than the French population, 
generally. They had been placed in 
camps for protection, a protection 
which, for the most part, disappeared 
after France was unable to provide 
funds for food and care. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


Monpay morning, January 25, twelve 
seniors received Bachelor of Arts de- 
grees at the first mid-year commence- 
ment exercises held at Gettysburg Col- 
lege in more than one hundred years. 
This was the first class graduated un- 
der the new accelerated program in- 
stituted last summer by the college 
and permitting students to complete 
the regular four-year college program 
in three calendar years. 

The presentation of degrees was pre- 
ceded by a sermon to the graduates 
delivered at the Brua Chapel exercises 
by Dr. Lewis C. Manges, pastor of the 
Memorial Lutheran Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa. The speaker, who graduated 
from the college in 1897 and whose five 
sons and one daughter are also listed 
as alumni, interpreted the following 
words of John the Baptist: “He (Jesus) 
shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire.” 

The second semester opened with a 
“record-breaking” enrollment of 630 
students, the highest mid-year enroll- 
ment in the history of the institution. 
Dr. Hanson is of the opinion that in 
spite of the increased demands made 
by the war effort “the outlook for the 
college is very encouraging.” 

Some time ago a formal announce- 
ment was made of the fact that Gettys- 
burg College has been officially offered 
to the United States government for 
whatever use it may wish to make of 
it in the present crisis. Today the col- 
lege was informed that it was selected 
as one of the schools for the training 
of Army Aviation Cadets. 

The work of the current semester, 
according to recent decision; will be 
completed April 22, with the com- 
mencement program taking place April 
26. To compensate for the shortening 
of the term all second semester vaca- 
tions with the exception of Good Fri- 
day will be canceled and the individual 
class periods will be lengthened. These 
changes were made in order to bring 
to completion as early as possible the 
work of the school year, so that the 
college may be placed in readiness for 
the expected influx of Army students. 

It has been definitely stated by Dr. 
Hanson that even though Army stu- 
dents may be trained at Gettysburg, the 
regular courses will continue to be 
offered to military students in both 
winter and summer semesters. The 
program of each group, including class 
attendance, will be entirely separate. 

Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, will be 
the speaker at the 111th baccalaureate 
service to be held Easter Sunday after- 
noon. Dr. Foelsch’s daughter, Carolyn, 
is a member of the graduating class. 

GrorcE F. GuTMANN. 
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CONTINUED GAINS IN APPORTIONMENT FOR BENEVOLENCE 
Miss Ruth Juram Addresses Women’s Convention 


“Time and change are busy ever” in 
the Texas Synod. Like the whole 
Church, our pastors in Texas are on 
the move. The Rev. Fred W. Kern, pas- 
tor of our outstanding mission in 
Austin, is now a chaplain in the United 
States Army. The pulpit is being sup- 
plied by C. B. Harman, D.D., retired, 
from Grand Island, Nebr. Dr. C. C. 
Albers, one of the active laymen, is 
acting president of the congregation 
and editor of Lutheran Tidings, the 
local parish paper. Dr. Albers is con- 
nected with the University of Texas 
Pharmaceutical Department. He was a 
delegate to the recent United Lutheran 
Church convention in Louisville, and 
reported very effectively in our two 
congregations in San Antonio, Wuthrich 
Hill and Cuero. 


The Rev. George Perry resigned his 
work in Wuthrich Hill, St. James 
Church, November 1, 1942, and was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Weesatche, January 31, 1943. St. 
Andrew’s is one of the largest strictly 
rural parishes in the synod. 


The Rev. Carl J. Deithloff of 
Schroeder-Kilgore Parish, near Vic- 
toria, began his new work in the Palm 
Heights Mission in San Antonio, Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. 


A New Texas Mission 

The Rev. James F. Vorkoper, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, re- 
signed his charge November 8, 1942, 
and moved to Corpus Christi, Texas, to 
establish a new mission for the U. L. 
C. A. there. If the Texas Tidings seem 
a little “salty” to you readers, you will 
know the reason. Corpus Christi is on 
the shores of Corpus Christi Bay, which 
is directly connected with the Gulf of 
Mexico! 

Last summer, ten pastors and several 
wives of pastors, under the direction of 
the Rev. George Vulgaris of the Board 
of American Missions, surveyed several 
sections of this city. The Mission Com- 
mittee of the Texas Synod called the 
writer to the task of founding and 
building a congregation in the fastest 
growing city in the nation. We wish 
that the venerable Dr. M. J. Bieber 
might visit us and give you an “On the 
Wing” description of this city. 

At least ten years ago its population 
was about 30,000 people, today it is over 
102,000 and growing rapidly. It has be- 
come an important shipping center, an 
oil center, and the city of the great 
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Naval Air Training Station. We left 
our interesting work among service 
men of the Army in San Antonio to go 
to an equally interesting work among 
our Navy service men. We hope that 
many of them will find our new mis- 
sion, when we have found a place to 
meet for worship. We have housing 
headaches in Texas, as they do in Ohio, 
according to the Rev. Carl Driscoll’s 
fine article in THE LUTHERAN of January 
20. Yesterday we made a visit to a 
Chicago Danish Lutheran family living 
in a trailer camp. Every available space 
has been taken by naval personnel and 
war workers. 


Write Now! 


We urge those who know of Lu- 
theran people in the Corpus Christi 
area to write us at 1808 Palm Drive, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, so that we may 
get in touch with them and encourage 
them to take an active part in our new 
mission. 

The Lutheran Service Center is lo- 
cated at 623 N. Mesquite Street and the 
director is the Rev. A. B. Swan. This 
center is under the direction of th 
National Lutheran Council. : 


Women in Convention 

The synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society met November 4 and 5, 1942, 
in Goliad, Texas, the Rev. E. J. Hirsch 
pastor. The Rey. Carl J. Deithloff, 
sponsor of Woman’s Work on the Par- 
ish Education Committee, preached the 
opening sermon and the pastor loci 
conducted the service. 

The business sessions were held in 
the spacious community auditorium 
just outside of Goliad which was built 
to memorialize the heroes of Texas in- 
dependence. Near this park is the fa- 
mous La Bahia mission, famous as a 
fort, a prison, and a Roman Catholic 
Church. It has been restored and is 
being used by that denomination reg- 
ularly for worship. “Remember Goliad,” 
was the battle cry that came from the 
Texas soldiers following the deceitful 
massacre of a group of their comrades. 
“Remember the Alamo,” came from.a 
similar crisis in that desperate struggle 
for freedom in that mission-fort in San 
Antonio. Like our present battle cry, 
“Remember Pearl Harbor,” it spurred 
the nation on to victory. 

But at this convention the theme was 
“Expect Great Things of God; Attempt 
Great Things for God,” and the words 
spoken were of peace and not of hate. 


Miss Ruth Juram represented the U. L. 
C. A. Women’s Missionary Society at 
the meeting. She made a tour of a 
number of our Texas congregations and 
societies. The Rev, Walter H. Hellman, 
director of the Lutheran Service Center 
in San Antonio, presented the work of 
the service pastor interestingly. 

The reports from the convention 
show a constant growth and an eager 
earnestness for the future. Grace 
Church, Houston, invited the conven- 
tion for 19438. 

The officers for the ensuing year are 
as follows: President, Mrs. Walter S. 
Rapp, Houston; vice-president, Mrs. 
William J. Hoebel, Dallas; recording 
secretary, Miss Aline Zappe, Shiner; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. C. H. War- 
ner, Austin; treasurer, Mrs. H. O. 
Bornemann, Austin. Mrs. A. A. Hahn 
of Cuero was elected delegate to the 
national convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society to be held in 
Roanoke, Va., in 1948. 


Chaplain Glenn S. Eckard, U.S.N.R., 
Cabannis Field, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
has been transferred to Pacific duty. 
Mrs. Eckard left at the same time for 
Hickory, N. C. We regret that war’s 
necessity should separate this family. 


Annual Reports 

The Church of the Redeemer, Hous- 
ton, the Rev. Louis H. de Freese pas- 
tor, indicates a favorable past year and 
a most encouraging future. The at- 
tendance has been on the increase as 
well as the membership, the finances 
and good will. The mimeographed re- 
port that was sent out to the members 
and friends of the congregation pre- 
sent a detailed and clear picture of an 
efficient congregation at work. We are 
happy to note that the pastor’s salary 
has been raised! An interesting chart 
in the report is an annual summary of 
the growth of Redeemer Church in 
each phase of her activity. In 1927, the 
year of organization, there were thirty- 
two baptized members and twenty- 
three confirmed members. There has 
been a constant growth each year un- 
der Pastors Fred W. Kern, Donald E. 
Elder and the present pastor. In 1942 
there were 419 baptized members and 
306 confirmed members. 


The annual reports from St. Luke’s, 
San Antonio, record the largest number 
of accessions in history and also the 
best year financially for 1942. Since 
Pastor Vorkoper’s departure for Corpus 
Christi, the Rev. C. J. Deithloff, pastor 
of the Palm Heights Mission, has taken 
part of the work, until a new pastor 
arrives. 


A Ten-year Gain in Benevolence 

Mr. E. C. Vogt, the faithful treasurer 
of the Texas Synod, is delighted to re- 
port that for the tenth consecutive year 
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the Texas Synod has increased its ap- 
portioned benevolence, In 1932 it 
amounted to $2,754.64, and in 1942 
reached the sum of $7,587.10. For one 
who has worked in the Texas Synod for 
nearly twelve years this report is of 
great significance. Of the twenty-nine 
congregations only two small rural con- 
gregations did not respond with a gift 
for benevolence. Twenty congregations 
increased their amounts over 1941. 
Outstanding in increase is our pres- 
ident’s congregation, Holy Cross 
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Church, Yoakum, the Rev. Paul 
Bechter pastor, which this year took 
its proper place among the congrega- 
tions by giving an amount that was 
third in size among the congregations 
and the congregation’s communing 
membership is third in size in the 
synod. Victoria, Cuero, Yoakum, Aus- 
tin. gave in that proportion and then 
the charm was lost. With new mis- 
sion work being done, the Texas Synod 
has a still greater incentive to increase 
her apportionment in 1943. 


WEST VIRGINIA HAPPENINGS OF INTEREST 


The Rev. Howard Amick resigned as 
pastor of Warwood Lutheran Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va., to enter the chap- 
laincy of the United States Army. Pas- 
tor Amick served this parish from May 
1, 1929, to December 27, 1942, coming 
to the field immediately after his grad- 
uation from Hamma Divinity School. 
During this time he received 149 mem- 
bers, baptized 80 infants, solemnized 
104 marriages, and conducted 74 fu- 
nerals. The church indebtedness was 
reduced from $12,350 to $7,000. The 
congregation became self-supporting 
January 1, 1934. A Hammond electric 
organ, used for the first time April 2, 
1939, was dedicated May 14, following. 
This instrument was presented to the 
congregation in loving memory of Mrs. 
Pauline Schmulbach. An outstanding 
event in this pastorate was the cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of 
the dedication of the edifice in Septem- 
ber 1938. On this occasion all the 
former pastors of the congregation were 
present. 

November 22, 1942, a service flag for 
young folks in the military service was 
dedicated. It contained thirty-two stars, 
of which one was gold. Twelve per 
cent of the confirmed membership of 
the church are serving our country in 
the armed forces. 

Pastor and Mrs. Amick were tend- 
ered a farewell reception by the Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association of 
Wheeling and vicinity, December 28, at 
the church house of St. James Lu- 
theran congregation. Pastors and wives 
were present. Refreshments were 
served and Pastor Amick was pre- 
sented with a useful gift by the asso- 
ciation. 

Since Pastor Amick’s departure reg- 
ular services have been held by sup- 
plies. January 10 the Rev. Simon Sny- 
der, pastor of Trinity Church, Wheeling, 
W. Va., administered the sacrament and 
installed the newly-elected councilmen. 
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By Witt1am M. Ernarp 


Flood Conditions 


Ohio River waters again rose to an 
uncomfortable height around Wheeling 
this January. Trinity Church, located 
at 36th and Eoff Streets, was flooded 
to a depth of six feet, 4 inches, in the 
basement. Waters rose to a height of 
three feet in the parsonage basement. 
Apart from slight impairment to wood- 
work, no damage resulted. One service 
had to be canceled. 

Trinity congregation, the Rev. Simon 
Snyder pastor, paid the last of the in- 
debtedness against the building. An- 
other $100 was added to the Beney- 
olence Memorial Fund, which now 
amounts to $300. This is invested in 
Defense G Bonds. Full apportionment, 
as always, was paid by this congrega- 
tion. Twenty-five men are in the armed 
services of their country. A beautiful 
service flag was presented before the 
altar by a cadet of the Army Air Corps 
and a cadet of the Navy Air Corps for 
dedication in November. Two organiza- 
tions of the church gave a Christian 
flag. 


Trinity Congregation, Keyser, W. Va., 
the Rev. C. K. Spiggle pastor, dedicated 
a Christian flag and a United States 
flag, both gifts of the Young Ladies’ 
Bible Class. An “Honor Roll,’ con- 
taining twenty-nine names of the 
twenty-eight young men and one young 
lady, now members of military units, 
was the gift of the whole Sunday school. 


From Missionary to Pastor 


It was a unique coincidence that 
while the war work took away from 
Trinity Church, Charleston, W. Va., her 
former pastor, W. P. Cline, Jr., D.D., 
now a chaplain, it brought from thou- 
sands of miles beyond the seas the 
present pastor, G. W. Schillinger, D.D. 
Dr. Schillimger is serving his first 
American pastorate and is giving his 
people superb leadership. Aptly he has 


been appointed chairman of the syn- 
odical Foreign Mission Committee and 
has arranged an itinerary for Miss 
Maude Powlas throughout this terri- 
tory. The work of the Brotherhood of 
Trinity deserves special mention. One 
of the vice-presidents of the national 
organization, Mr. Glen R. Edgar, is a 
member of this local unit. The Charles- 
ton Brotherhood publishes a periodical 
which wields a beneficent influence 
throughout the state. The “Brother- 
hood Breezes” goes to all the Brother- 
hoods in the state. Besides supporting 
the regular Brotherhood financial ob- 
jectives, this group contributes to 
homes for orphans and aged, and to 
other benevolent causes. An excellent 
proportion of the manpower of the 
church is gathered into this auxiliary. 


First Church, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Charles G. Aurand, D.D., pastor, has 
distinguished herself by contributing 
$8.75 per communing member to appor- 
tioned and special benevolences dur- 
ing 1942. 


The autumn communion at St. Mark’s, 
Oakland, Md., A. B. Leamer, D.D., pas- 
tor, was the largest winter communion 
in the long history of the congregation. 


Exceptional increases in attendances 
at worship services are noted at St. 
Paul’s Church, Huntington, W. Va., the 
Rev. Carl R. Plack pastor. Three Sun- 
days in January showed increases of 
54 per cent, 69 per cent, and 35 per 
cent over corresponding Sundays of 
last year. The pastor made nearly 900 
pastoral and: church calls during 1942. 


The Rev. Harold L. Hann recently 
observed the ninth anniversary of his 
pastorate of Grace Church, Fairmont, 
West Virginia. 


Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D. 


Secretary of the Committee on Army 
and Navy Work of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, with offices at 39 
East 35th St., New York City, writes 
THE LUTHERAN as follows: 

“News came to my desk today (Feb- 
ruary 9) from the Chief of Chaplains’ 
Office of the Army. The Army is now 
looking for chaplains for work among 
Japanese prisoners of war, and has just 


recently granted a commission to a 


missionary in Japan and assigned him 
to an internment camp. 

“They are seeking for other qualified 
applicants for appointment as chaplains 
in the Army of the United States who 
can speak the Japanese language. 

‘TJ think this may be a matter of in- 
terest to some of our returned mission- 
aries or to others who can qualify as 
ordained men, not over fifty years of 
age, who have an adequate knowledge 
of the Japanese language.” 
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P. ocono Pichings 


THE CHURCH IN THIS PENNSYLVANIA RESORT SECTION 
IS ALERT TO ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


Our armed forces are on the move. 
Such, at least, is the impression one 
receives as he watches large convoys 
of army trucks travel through the 
streets of Stroudsburg, Pa., and over 
the highways of the Poconos. Invar- 
iably these trucks are filled with troops, 
many of whom are moving into the new 
training center at the former govern- 
ment military reservation at Toby- 
hanna in Monroe County. Plans call 
for a large encampment where men will 
be trained for service to our country. 
The congregations of the Stroudsburgs 
have arranged to have members play 
host to these men each Lord’s Day. 
Groups are sent into the town and 
taken to the homes of members for din- 
ner and an afternoon in home environ- 
ment. Preparations are also being made 
for the proper spiritual care of the boys 
while in camp. The church feels it has 
a challenging responsibility to these 
boys, and every effort is being made 
to help build Christian soldiers. 

In addition to the above encampment, 
one of the large resort hotels has been 
taken over by the Navy Department as 
a place of rest for men in that branch 
of the service who have been on duty 
for a long period of time. Here again 
everything is being done to maintain 
the spiritual stamina of our fighting 
forces by provision of services through 
pastors of nearby churches. 

Despite a rather hard winter and 
rigid rationing programs, from a re- 
cent survey indications are that a 
deeper interest is being shown in mat- 
ters spiritual than had been shown for 
a number of years. Reports indicate 
increased attendances and more liberal 
support of the congregations and 
church schools. 


Annual Reports Encouraging 


Practically all of our Lutheran con- 
gregations have had their annual con- 
gregational meetings. In nearly every 
instance the reports of pastors and of- 
ficers have been most encouraging, 
despite the hundreds of young men and 
women who have entered the armed 
forces of our nation. There appears to 
be a keen interest in the spiritual af- 
fairs of the Kingdom as well as the 
material needs. All can truthfully say, 
“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 


At the annual meeting in St. John’s, 
Stroudsburg, the pastor reported that 
during the year 1942 seventy-one new 
members had been received into mem- 
bership and that the total attendance 
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By P. N. WoxuLSsEN 


at the services was 1,500 greater than 
the previous year. Despite the absence 
of more than three score sons, who are 
in the service of the nation, a larger 
number of members communed than in 
any single year in the seventy-six years 
of the congregation’s history. The ap- 
portionment was paid in full, and more 
than one-third of the total receipts was 
contributed to the work of the church 
at large. During 1942 the church and 
parsonage were repaired and painted at 
a cost of $1,000, all of which was paid, 
as well as the cancellation of all in- 
debtedness. January 24 at a special 
service, the canceled notes were pub- 
licly burned by H. L. Keiper, a trustee, 
and C. J. Kitchen, for twenty-three 
years the faithful treasurer of the con- 
gregation. 

It was. announced at the congrega- 
tional meeting that the congregation 
and various organizations had sup- 
ported the national government by the 
purchase of nearly $2,000 of govern- 
ment bonds. All funds were raised 
through scriptural methods only. The 
congregation decided that a committee 
be appointed to study and formulate 
plans for the post-war period. It was 
also decided that in 1947 the congrega- 
tion would celebrate its eightieth anni- 
versary and that a fund be established 
looking toward the expansion of the 
physical property of the congregation. 
Contributions have begun to flow into 
the treasury for that purpose. 


January 31 Grace Church of East 
Stroudsburg celebrated the forty- 
seventh anniversary of its large church 
school with special services. Among 
the speakers was the first superinten- 
dent, Luther S. Hoffman, as well as 
other officers and former officers. Dur- 
ing the month of January, in line with 
the program established last year, an- 
other $500 bond of indebtedness was 
burned, thus reducing the indebtedness 
to $32,000. 


Joy filled the hearts of the members 
of Christ congregation, located at Ham- 
ilton Square, Monroe County, at the 
close of the year, when announcement 
was made that for the first time in the 
more than two hundred years of its 
history the congregation had met its 
apportionment in full. Pastor Norman 
B. Kellow and his people deserve con- 
gratulations upon reaching this goal. 


Owing to the shortage of public 
school teachers, due to the present 
emergency, some of the pastors have 


been called upon to assist in the impor- 


tant educational work. Among such 
who have served during the first sem- 
ester was the Rev. Daniel Latshaw, 
pastor of the Tannersville Parish, who 


taught in the Pocono Township High | 


School. 


A Service Man's Testimony 
Among sons of St. John’s who have 


seen service in some of the Pacific bat- | 
tles, and who earned a month’s leave — 


(J. Ga 


at their homes, was Lieut. 
Foster J. Blair. This young man, while 
a student at Muhlenberg College, en- 
listed in the Naval Air Force. During 
the battles of Midway and the Solomon 
Islands, he displayed great valor by 
bringing down four Japanese planes 


and crippling several others. In speak- — 
ing to the men of St. John’s he made 


this cryptic statement: “Boys, you do 
not know what God means to you until © 
you get into one of those battles. The 


religious training I received in my 
boyhood days and my catechetical in- 
struction meant much to me, and does 
to all of the boys in the service.” 


After five years of sincere and sac- 
rificing service, the Rev. Byron Stauf- 
fer announced his resignation as pastor 
of St. Mark’s, Minisink Hills, which 
congregation he served for the past five 
years as supply pastor. During this 
time he revived the Luther League, 
built up the church school and in- 
creased the membership of the con- 
gregation. Though small in member- 
ship, the congregation rallied to the call 
for funds for the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary and Muhlenberg College with a 
fine contribution. The members regret 
the necessity of severing the tie that 
bound them together, but wish him 
God’s blessing in his new field of labor 
at Hellertown, Pa. 


A Brief Vacancy 


Pleasant Valley Parish members feel 
as though they have set something of 
a record in calling a new pastor. The 
Rev. R. R. Hartzell resigned October 
1, 1942, and November 1 and 8 the par- 
ish unanimously voted to extend a call 
to the Rev. Herbert W. Tobaben. The 
parish was without a regular pastor for 
only one month. The new pastor was 
installed December 9 at St. Matthew’s, 
Kunkletown. The service was in charge 
of the Rev. Richard A. Beck of Bow- 
manstown and the charge was given to 
the congregation by J. J. Neudoerffer, 
D.D., president of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference; the charge to the pastor 
was delivered by the Rev. Ira S. Fritz 
of Philadelphia, pastor of Mr. Tobaben’s 
home congregation. The church was 
filled to- capacity and the members of 
this parish are rejoicing that they have 
a regular pastor. 
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Final Installment on Post- 


Convention Meetings 
By ARTHUR P. BLACK 


President Elmer W. Harner, Rocky 
Mountain Synod: “The meetings were 
held in all the churches in our synod 
except one! The messages were pre- 
sented to 1,464 people. We think that 
is quite heartening from our small 
synod. This letter to one of our fine 
laymen is typical of others: ‘We thank 
you for bringing the message to us. It 
was a splendid idea, and ought to make 
our people more church-conscious than 
ever!’ Another writes: ‘The opinion of 
all who had the rare privilege of re- 
ceiving the inspiration of your message 
in our church testified to the value of 
your experiences. We are sure that 
your presentation has infused our 
members with the ideal of becoming 
better laymen, and of doing greater 
personal service in His name.’ My 
opinion is that this plan is a great idea 
for making the whole program of the 
whole church real and challenging to 
the individual members of the church.” 


President J. C. Hershey, Nebraska 
Synod: “To my mind this is the best 
promotional work the U. L. C. A. has 
ever undertaken. We have reached 
many more members of. the church 
than ever before. Many have expressed 
surprise that our Church has made 
such great progress since its organiza- 
tion. Very few realized that their 
Church is doing so much at home and 
abroad. Two congregations have not 
heard the report. All reports are not 
yet in (January 22). Complete report 
will be filed later.” 

President James P. Beasom, Jr., Cali- 
fornia Synod: “The visitations of our 
congregations as far as they went were 
successful. About three-fourths of 
them were visited. Some are still plan- 
ning, but a few, as you know, will never 
hold such meetings. Let me congrat- 
ulate you and your committee on this 
excellent program. The Synod of Cali- 
fornia, I believe, has passed its great- 
est year. It is not perfect, for we know 
that there are pastors who do not take 
the benevolence program seriously— 
but others have overreached their 
mark, and deserve a great deal of credit 
and encouragement.” 


President N. D. Yount, Florida 
Synod: “For the post-convention con- 
gregational meetings we report as fol- 
lows: Number of congregations in 
synod, 13; meetings held, 14; total at- 
tendance, 803; total offerings, $67.63; 
total amount forwarded to Promotion 
Committee, $54.83. Altogether, our re- 
action is favorable. Similar meetings 
should be held annually—certainly 
after each convention of the U. L. C. A.” 
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lf You're Going to the Movies 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 
CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The Pride of 
the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, Crossroads, For Me and 
My Gal, Fortress on the Volga, Gentleman Jim, George Washington Slept Here, In the 
Rear of the Enemy, Life Begins at 8.30, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes 
Back, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, My Sisten Eileen, One of 
Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, The Talk of the Town, Target 


for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman. 


Flying Fortress 
(British film 
released by War.) 
Richard Greene 
Donald Steward 


Drama. Two Americans— 
discredited pilot and worth- 
less play bo y—are trans- 
formed, reach heroic 
heights after joining Royal 
Air Force. 


The Glass Key 
(Par.) 
Brian Donlevy 
Alan Ladd 
Veronica Lake 


Melodrama. Sordid web is 
woven when gangsters 
back reform candidate, 
double-crossing enters, 
candidate’s son and daugh- 
ter are involved. 


London Blackout 
Murders (Rep.) 
John Abbott 
Lloyd Corrigan 


Melodrama. Audience 
watches various murders 
overtake perpetrator as 
police inspector follows 
clues to end. 


Documentary-like raid which cli- 
maxes film provides some excite- 
ment; otherwise, film is trite, carried 
out in forced, artificial fashion with 
effort to reproduce “Americanisms” 
overdone. M, Y 


Forcibly acted and directed, but with 
unsavory background and characters, 
unethical atmosphere, frequent 
brutal encounters. Expert but un- 
pleasant. M 


Plot moves tensely and suspensefully, 
then all is revealed and thereafter 
things become mainly confused. M 


Manila Calling 
(Fox) 
Jas. Gleason 
Carole Landis 
Lloyd Nolan 
Cornel Wilde 


Melodrama. American en- 
gineers in Philippine jungle 
hold on at radio post 
against hopeless odds to 
broadcast encouraging 
words. 


Awkwardly and hurriedly done, 
with motives artificial and confused. 
Stresses unbelievable cruelty of Jap- 
anese, improbable heroics of a sordid 
lot of men and woman on “our” side. 
Trite, uninspiring. 


Prelude to Victory 
(The March of 
Time) 


Documentary, with nar- 
rator giving “official” rea- 
sons for course of African 
invasion, with shots of 
activity during previous 
months. 


A Ship Is Born 
(War.) 


Documentary, showing 
sources of ship materials, 
process of construction, 
training of candidates for 
merchant marine service. 


Treats all procedures as the best 
possible course, naturally. Shots, be- 
cause of timeliness, are interesting. 

Ms. YC 


Technicolor scenes are stirring, while 
narration makes this an inspiring 
tribute to all elements concerned 
with the task of maintaining the 
merchant fleet. NYC 


Nashville Church Damaged 
by Fire 


Fire destroyed the lovely wooden in- 
terior of Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., Sunday morning, 
February 7, according to word received 
by the president of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod, Ira R. Ladd, D.D., 
from Pastor Edwin J. Detmer. 

Pastor Detmer was preaching across 
town at St. Paul’s Church, which he 
is serving until a new pastor is called, 
when his wife discovered the fire upon 


her arrival at Memorial Church for the 
morning church school program. 

Firemen extinguished the blaze, but 
the damage will probably exceed the 
$7,000 insurance. The source of the fire 
is unknown at present, although it is 
believed to have begun in the basement. 

Pastor Detmer reports that the 
church records were salvaged from his 
study and that worship will continue in 
a near-by theater until the church can 
be repaired and redecorated. 

The 1942 convention of the synodical 
Luther League was held at Memorial 
Church last summer. 
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PERSONAL 


Chauncey R. Botsford, D.D., retired, 
who is supply pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Sunset Harbor, Weirsdale, Fla., 
completed five years of a bi-weekly 
service here. He lives in Deland, about 
fifty miles east of the church, but 
“hitch-hikes” to the church Saturday 
morning, and has the record of never 
having been late and never having met 
with an accident. The church has pro- 
vided for his return home by private 
car. 

Out of a possible 130 services, Dr. 
Botsford conducted 122; Treasurer 
Reitz at the anniversary service ad- 
dressed the pastor in complimentary 
terms and presented him with a gen- 
erous purse. This congregation of 35 
members consists largely of Pennsyl- 
vania Lutherans. 


The Rev. William O. Bruckner, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been called to the pastorate 
of St. John’s Church, Passaic, N. J. He 
will take up his new duties March 1. 
Pastor Bruckner has been actively in- 
terested in the Brooklyn Inner Mission 
Society. At the February Board meet- 
ing of the Society a farewell dinner was 
given in honor of Pastor and Mrs. 
Bruckner. 


January 17 the Rev. J. Frank Davis 
of Shelby, N. C., was unanimously 
elected assistant pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City, of which Dr. 
Paul E. Scherer is pastor. Mr. Davis 
succeeds the Rev. William Van Horn 
Davies, who is now pastor of Messiah 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Davis 
plans to assume his new duties on or 
about February 10. 

The work in Shelby has prospered 
under his leadership, and he and his 
wite leave behind them many and 
warm friends. Their coming to New 
York is eagerly awaited by the congre- 
gation they will serve. 


George J. Gongaware, D.D., pastor 
emeritus of St. John’s Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C., has become a volunteer 
civilian worker in the ship’s service 
store of the Charleston Navy Yard. 
Here for nine hours a day and six days 
a week he is in close touch with officers 
and sailors in this Naval receiving sta- 
tion. In this way Dr. Gongaware, who 
had been the beloved pastor of this his- 
toric congregation for thirty years until 
his resignation in January 1942, had 
his wish fulfilled “to be in closer touch 
with the men in the nation’s service.” 
“A smile, a kind word, is a tangible 
help to these men, many of whom are 
far from home,” says Dr. Gongaware. 


The Rev. Robert D. Kerstetter, for- 
merly pastor of the First English Lu- 
theran Church, St. Joseph, Mo., was in- 
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stalled as pastor of the Hollywood 
Lutheran Church, Hollywood, Calif., 
January 17. The Rev. James P. Bea- 
som, Jr., pastor of the First Church, 
Glendale, and president of the Synod 
of California, officiated. He was as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. Howard A. 
Anspach, president of the Southern 
Conference, and the Rev. John E. 
Hoick, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Los Angeles. 


Chaplain Frank H. Nickel was re- 
cently promoted to the rank of captain. 
He is located at the Evacuation Hos- 
pital at Shreveport, La. Prior to his 
entrance into the U. S. Army last May 
he was pastor of Christ Church, Great 
Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Rev. E. A. Repass, after supply- 
ing the pulpit of Grace Church, Cam- 
den, N. J., for the past year, has re- 
turned to his home in Columbia, Pa. 


The Rev. Robert S. Sassaman, pastor 
of the Yeagertown Parish in Pennsyl- 
vania, has been granted a leave of 
absence and has been inducted into the 
Chaplains’ Corps of the U. S. Navy. He 
entered the Navy Chaplain Training 
School at Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor Sassaman came to this parish 
in July 1939 after graduation from Get- 
tysburg Seminary. The two churches 
have grown spiritually and materially. 

In Holy Communion Church at 
Yeagertown the Common Service Book 
was introduced; vestments for the pas- 
tor and the choir were introduced; the 
church was repainted; a debt of $3,000 
on the parsonage was liquidated; and 
the congregation is now free of debt. 
A number of gifts and memorials have 
added to the churchly atmosphere of 
the church and the bulletin service of 
the United Lutheran Publication House 
was installed. At the close of the past 
year a new communion service was 
purchased. 

At St. Mark’s, Alfarata, a number of 
improvements have been made. and 
gifts and memorials installed; a new 
heating system has been installed; the 
church was repainted; a new constitu- 
tion was adopted by the church school; 
and at the close of the year money in 
the treasury provided for all indebted- 
ness and the benevolence was paid in 
full. The objective for the coming year 
is the introduction of the Common 
Service. : 


A Lenten Retreat 


The Annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of 
the West Pennsylvania Conference will 
be held in the Church of the Abiding 
Presence on the campus of the Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg, Pa. Tuesday, 
March 9. 

The morning session will be used for 


the observance of the Holy Communion 
with C. A. Neal, D.D,, Chambersburg, 
Pa., preaching the sermon. The admin- 
istration of the Sacrament will be un- 
der the direction of the officers of con- 
ference. 

The afternoon session will center 


around meditations on “The Cross.” 
Assignments are as follows: 
“Joy for the Saint,” Chester S. 


Simonton, D.D., York, Pa.; “Hope for 
the Sinner,” the Rey. A. M. Hollinger, 
West Manheim Parish; “Glory for the 
Saviour,” the Rev. R. R. Gresh, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. Prayer periods will be led 
by William A. Kump, D.D., the Rev. 
M. E. Smith, and H. C. Alleman, D.D. 
SNYDER ALLEMAN, Sec’y. 


Missionaries Active 
(Continued ‘from page 2) 


@ Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Secretary 
of the Education Division, reported 
that the Week of Prayer Packets are 
ready for distribution. The Week of 
Prayer, March 15 to 20, follows the 
World Day of Prayer, which will be ob- 
served March 12. The World Day of 
Prayer program for this year has been 
prepared by Dr. Georgia Harkness of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., and the distinguished Negro wo- 
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man, Mrs. Benjamin Mays, wife of the © 


president of Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Ga. What theme could be more 


fitting than the one selected for this ~ 


year 19483—“Father I Pray That They 
May All Be One.” 

The new Mission Study themes for 
1943-1944 give promise of being ex- 
ceedingly pertinent ones. The Home 
theme is, “The Church and America’s 
People,’ and the Foreign theme is, 
“Christian Ventures in Learning and 
Living.” In the study book on the Home 
theme, written by Kenneth D. Miller, 
mention is made of the part the Lu- 
theran Church has had in planting the 
church among America’s people. Dr. 
Frank Laubach, author of the popular 
reading book on the Foreign theme, 
pays a very high tribute to Dr. Roy 
Strock of our India Mission. 


Decrease in Students 


The reports of the two Secretaries 
for Students, Dr. Mary E. Markley and 
Miss Mildred E. Winston, contained 
several items which should be the con- 
cern of every member of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Dr. 
Markley called attention to the 1,000 
decrease in Lutheran students for the 
past year over last year. Since this 
decrease will certainly have bearing 
on future Lutheran leadership, it is 
necessary for the churches to be more 
concerned about their students. 

Dr. Markley concluded by saying 


The Lutheran 


that our Church must formulate post- 
war plans now if we are to recruit 
Christian young women for full-time 
service in the Church. Miss Winston 
said that it is a serious problem -to 
keep the vision and interest of aroused 
students when facing decreasing ave- 
nues of service which our Church is 
offering, and we are losing out on spir- 
itual vitality which will keep alive the 
spiritual force of these people in the 
post-war world. Attention was also 
called to the Student World Day of 
Prayer to be held February 21. 


“I like ‘The Lutheran’; look for it; read it; and then 
mail it to a retired minister.”’ 
Frank J. McCoy, Santa Barbara, California. 


**I certainly enjoy reading it, and would not know what 
to do without it.”’ Mrs. Sam Yenny, Vandalia, Illinois. 


The church paper in the home: 
indicates recognition of your church. 
sets the standard of your. family reading. 
fosters Christian education. 
improves the spiritual life of the family. 
keeps you steadfast in the faith. 


Treasurer's Report Encouraging 


Undoubtedly the most encouraging 
report was that of the treasurer, Miss 


A. Barbara Wiegand. She reported 
that there has been a decided increase 
for this past quarter as over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1941 in the re- 
ceipts for the General Fund, the Thank 
Offering, the Christmas Offering, and 
the Life and In Memoriam funds. “Hon- 
orary mention” must be given the Life 
Membership department because it re- 
ported the largest amount in any quar- 
ter in the history of the department of 
the Society. 

The response to the emergency ap- 
peal to send Christmas gifts to children 


in the Japanese Relocation Centers was . 


beyond all expectation. The Box Work 
secretary, Mrs. R. B. Fenner, reported 
that more than 3,000 gifts were sent by 
seventy-five of our societies and a 
total of $3,557.99 received by the Box 
Work department. On the whole, the 
response on the part of the Protestant 
women to this emergency appeal made 
a deep impression upon the authorities 
in charge of these relocation centers, 
and surely it meant much to the 
mothers and fathers of the recipients. 
There is every reason to believe that 
this act will do much to help heal some 
of the hurts caused by the sudden up- 
rooting of this portion of America’s 
people. 

The president, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, 
in her devotions during the first ses- 
sion of the Board meeting, gave an in- 
spiring challenge, based upon E. Stan- 
ley Jones’ new book, Abundant Living. 
“Tt seems to have in it all the reason 
we need for our responsibilities as mis- 
sionary women, now and in the future,” 
said Mrs. Sardeson. “In Matthew 6: 24 
we read, ‘No man can serve two mas- 
ters’; in Joshua 24: 15, ‘Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve,’ and from 
Deuteronomy 30:15, 19, 20, ‘See, I 
have set before thee life and death, 
blessing and cursing: therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may 
live: that thou mayest love the Lord 
thy God, and that thou mayest obey 
his voice, and that thou mayest cleave 
unto him; for he is thy life and the 
length of thy days.’” 


_ February 24, 1943 


Such an Influence Merits the Full Support of Every 
Pastor, Church Council and Congregation 
of the United Lutheran Church 


Church Societies are the instruments through which THE LUTHERAN can 
be placed in more homes. If the homes are reached by these societies it will 
mean a subscription for the paper. The home will be made a better home and 
the society a better organization. Secure individual subscriptions or use the 
method described below. Hundreds of churches have installed the “Silent 
Salesman” Display Rack and report good results. It encourages individual 
subscriptions. Both plans provide liberal commissions. Write for details, etc. 


ADDITIONAL INSTALLATIONS 


Tamaqua, Pa. 
Zion, M. C. Hallock 


New York, N. 
Calvary, Paul John Kirsch 


Bellevue, Pa. 
Emanuels, G. L. Himmelman 


Gary, Ind. 
Grace, L. H. Grimes 


York, Pa. 
Union, Carl R. Simon 


Frackville, Pa. 
Zion, W. L. Gallenkamp 


Salem, Oregon 
American, M. A. Getzendaner 


Karns City, P. 
Zion, Pibert E. Speck 


Bluefield, W. Va. 
Immanuel, Paul L. Royer 


‘Spring Grove, Pa. 
St. Peter’s, R. S. Shanebrook 


Rural Retreat, Va. 
Grace, A. J. Shumate 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Redeemer, Alton M. Motter 


St. Louis Park, Minn. 
Wooddale, H. J. Motz-kus 


Maple Shade, N 


Pine Grove Mills, Pa. 
St. Paul’s, James N. Fisher 


Baltimore, Md. 
Salem, H. V. Krug 


You Pay Three Cents a Copy 
You Get Five Cents a Copy 
Ten Copies a Year 
Cost $15.60 


Profit $10.40 


The “Silent Salesman” 


Display Rack operates 
itself AT THE CHURCH 


Holy male § Ralph J. Steinhauer 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Paul’s, R. F. Anderson 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Simeon’s, H. C. Lauer 
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PALM FOR PALM SUNDAY 
ORDER NOW 
We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 
100 Heads for $10.00 25 Heads for $3.75 
50 Heads for $6.00 12 Heads for $2.25 
All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 


1201 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


NIK $3.50 t0°7.00 Doutle 


1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H. Newton ~cManager 


Prince George 
Hotel sey 
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CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Easter cards. Also cards for all 

occasions. TRUE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite card 

has some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT APPEAL. 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICFS Write TODAY for complete information! 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

8 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dept. { 


MARION 
GOLEERGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
ears of High School 
n famous “blue 
grass’’ region of Vir- 
inia. Liberal Arts, 
re-library, Pre- 
“a2 nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-suciai Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 
to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—The 
President, Box K, Marion, Va. 


Feg<] HIGHEST’: SKILLED : CRAFTSMANSHIP fq 
pO A BM ORICINAL = DESIGNS ® % 
bsSitooeescestsococsccscdcevssecsoselOr{ 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70, 
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A CORRECTION 

Tue LuTHERAN of February 10 is in 
error in stating that Dr. Zimmerman is 
the “first lay president of Thiel Col- 
lege.” Dr. Franklin B. Sawvel, who 
served for a time as president of Thiel, 
was a layman. O. F. H. Bert. 


OBITUARY 


William A. Granville, Ph.D., LL.D. 


February 4 the beloved Dr. W. A. Granville 
entered into life. Only two days before he had 
been at the office of the Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company’ of Evanston, Ill., of which he 
was the vice-president. His mind was clear, 
his eye undimmed and, to many, his strength 
was unabated. Yet the burdens of seventy-nine 
active years had taken their toll, and quietly 
he closed his eyes and ‘‘fell on sleep.” 

The story of his life records achievements 
nothing short of wonderful. As a mathematician 
he had few equals. His Differential and Integral 
Calculus is largely used throughout the country 
among school men, and the same is translated 
into French and Spanish. Besides this, he is 
the author of Plane Geometry, Spherical 
Trigonometery, Logarithmic Tables, Elementary 
Analysis, Plotting Paper for Polar Co-ordinates, 
besides numerous devices for the benefit of the 
student of mathematics. His Fourth Dimension 
and the Bible is a popular treatment much read 
and admired by students and laymen alike. 

Dr. William Anthony Granville, the son of 
Trued Pearson Granville and Hannah (nee Man- 
son), was born at Whiterock, Minn., December 
16, 1863. His education began in the country 
school at White Rock. Later he attended school 
at Vasa, Minn., and then at Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minn. In 1887 he became 
professor of mathematics at Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kan. The following year he became 
treasurer and general manager of the college. 

In 1891 the young professor went to Yale 
University, and in two years he was graduated 
with the degree of Ph.B. in civil engineering 
from the Sheffield Scientific School, winning the 
first prize of the year. In 1897 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Yale; his 
thesis being “‘The Addition Theorem in Elliptic 
Functions.” 

In 1910 Dr. Granville left the staff of the 
university to become president of Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa., where he remained 
until 1923. In March of that year he became 
associated with the National Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, which later became the 
Washington Life Insurance Company, of which 
he was vice-president. 

Both Lafayette and Muhlenberg Colleges 
bestowed upon him the degree of LL.D. At 
Yale he was a member of “‘Scabbard and Blade’”’ 
of Delta Phi, and the honorary society Sigma 
Xi. Honorary and scientific societies of which 
he was a member included the American 
Mathematical Society, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the American 
Society of Swedish Engineers, and the Casualty 
Actuarial Society of America, of which he was 
a fellow. 

Dr. Granville came from parents of rugged 
character and of devout faith. The Granville 
name is beloved and honored in that home of 
the early rustic Lutherans where the sainted 
Dr. Eric Norelius so faithfully planted for 
others to water and where God through the 
years has given the rich increase. 

July 11, 1888, Dr. Granville married Ida 
Irvin of McPherson, Kan. Mrs. Granville was 
descended from early American Revolutionary 
stock and has been a worthy helpmeet through 
the years. The Granvilles became the parents 
of three daughters, of whom Mrs. Irene Leh- 
man and Miss Rachel Granville are _ living. 
There is one granddaughter, Miss Faith McCrea 
Lehman. 

Dr. Granville was an_ active and honored 
member of the Lutheran Church. He was pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods from 1925-1929, and served for a 
number of years on the Pension Board of the 
United Lutheran Church. He was director of 
the Chicago Lutheran Seminary for a number 
of years. 

During the past twenty years Dr. and Mrs. 

Granville have been members of Holy Trinity 
Church, Chicago, where the doctor served on 
the church council for ten years. In the work 
of the Brotherhood in Chicago, the doctor was 
honored and beloved. 
_ The funeral service was held from Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Chicago, Dr. Leas conducting the 
service. Intimate friends of the family and 
members of the official board of the Insurance 
Company were the honorary pallbearers, and 
members of the church council and others 
served in the regular capacity. Dr. Leas spoke 
on the outstanding characteristics of the de- 
ceased as developed from Psalm 92:12, ‘The 
righteous shall flourish as the palm tree.” He 
Roots from his labors and his works do follow 
1m. 


The Rev. Samuel Arndt Hamrick 


pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Atchison, Kan... 
died suddenly January 19, after a week’s ill-- 
ness caused by an abdominal infection. The: 
funeral service was held in St. Mark’s Church. 
January 22, the Rev. G. L. Search, secretary 
of the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States,. 
officiating. The Rev. E. R. Harrison, Hutchinson, 
Kan., preached the sermon. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Hamrick, de- 
ceased, Samuel Arndt Hamrick was born 
August 16, 1902, at Woodstock, Va. He was: 
graduated from Weidner Institute in Indiana im 
1925, received his bachelor of arts degree from 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill., in 1929, and the 
bachelor of divinity degree from the Chicago: 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, II1., 
in 1932. In May 1932 he was ordained by the 
Indiana Synod in Louisville, Ky., and shortly 
thereafter was transferred to the Illinois Synod 
to become pastor of Unity Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., where he remained until coming to Atchi- 
son November 15, 1938. 

He was united in marriage to Miss Eleanor 
Haertel of Maywood, Ill., December 25, 1931. 
Besides his wife, he leaves three children, 
pommel aged ten; Carol, five; and Mary Lou, 
our. 

Pastor Hamrick was beloved of his congrega- 
tion, and by the youth of synod. He served 
as sponsor of the synodical Luther League, and 
directed both the Youth and Luther League 
camps held last summer at Wa-Shun-Ga. In 
synodical affairs he served as chairman of the 
home missions committee, and championed 
many causes, displaying a fine sense of balance 
in seeking the Christian solution for problems 
involved. He had enlisted in the United States 
Navy as a chaplain in the fall of 1942, and 
was awaiting call to active duty when death 
came. 

No one entering synod has had more friends 
or attained higher respect in so short a time as 
this stalwart seeker of souls. Thoroughly con- 
vinced of the Lutheran Church’s evangelistic 
mission, he found particular joy in bringing 
men and women and children to Christ. His 
pastoral care of the sick and poor was thorough 


.and comforting. 


It is with sorrow that we bid farewell to 
Pastor Samuel Hamrick, true friend, and 
brother in the ministry; but it is with equal 
joy that we know he has entered the presence 
of Christ, hearing the words of one of his 
fayorite texts from the lips of the Master: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!’ 

Ernest Tonsing. 


Fred J. Walter 


was called to his Eternal Home January 27, 
1943, after a lingering illness. The conspicuous 
service which he rendered his church is ac- 
knowledged in a spirit of profound spore ator 

Forty-six years ago his vision of a eater 
work for the Kingdom of God impelled him to 
launch the movement that led to the founding 
of the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
Kingston, N. Y. Through the years of her de- 
velopment he was wise in his guidance, untiring 
in his labors, loyal in his support, generous in 
his giving so that the congregation might grow 
from grace to grace and from strength to 
strength. 

His interest in the church did not cease with 
the local congregation but was extended to the 
church at large. In the affairs of the former 
New York and New England Synod his was a 
splendid influence for good. During the two 
decades that he was treasurer of that synod he 
dignified his office with full-measured and con- 
secrated endeavor. 

He exemplified in his life all the Christian 
virtues—integrity of character, sacrificial effort 
in behalf of others’ needs, honesty in business 
dealings, friendliness in his social relationships. 
He has left a heritage of good works that will 
be long remembered. Russell S. Gaenzle. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Jeremiah H. Wisler 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in His 
love and wisdom to take unto Himself the soul 
of Jeremiah H. Wisler, a consecrated and faith- 
ful leader within our congregation, a useful 
and devoted servant of the whole church, be it 
resolved: 

That we, the vestry of Emmanuel Church of 
Souderton, Pa., give expression to our sense 
of great loss, and humbly submit to the gra- 
cious will of our merciful Father; 

That we, on behalf of our congregation, 
record with appreciation and gratitude to God 
the years of loyal service, the wise counsels, 
the inspirations, friendships, and visions He has 
bequeathed upon the church, and especially 
upon this parish; 

That we send these resolutions to the be- 
reaved family, that they be written into our 
minutes and made a permanent part of the 
church records, that they be printed in our 
parish bulletin,-and published in Tue Lurxeran. 

William R. Seaman, Pres. 
Robert P. Clemmer, Sec. 
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Our More Recent Books 


Attract Attention in all Quarters 


These books attract attention because they rank with the best. 
Read below the typical comments from well-known sources. 
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ON WINGS OF HEALING. Compiled by 
John W. Doberstein. Illustrated. $2.00 


An outstanding collection of prayers and 
readings for those in affliction. A welcomed gift 
for sick and shut-in. 


“A book of rare typographical and editorial 
beauty . .. The book is definitely therapeutic 
with a sensible view of the bases of illness and 
a powerful testimony of the healing influence of 
Christ, the Great Physician.”. 

—Presbyterian Tribune 


“This is the kind of book one often looks for 
but seldom finds, devotional without being sen- 
timental. Designed primarily for times of sick- 
ness, it is equally appropriate for any situation.” 

—Union Seminary Review 


A PASTOR WINGS OVER SOUTH AMER- 
ICA. By Samuel Trexler. Price, $1.25 


“Last summer the author surveyed South 
America and Lutheran mission stations there 
during ‘nine crowded weeks of travel — 6,000 
miles by ship and 9,000 by plane’. . . One reads 
this book with pleasure and profit. It is an ideal 
missionary book for review before a group in a 
congregation.” —Lutheran Herald 


HOW SHALL I SAY IT? The Art of Pub- 
lic Speaking. By Ross H. Stover. 
Price, $1.00 


A clear and concise text on the art of public 
speaking. A testimony to Dr. Stover’s own 
forceful personality. 


“This book is more than a work on public 
speaking. It is proof that effective public speak- 
ing may be attained by anyone with the dili- 
gence and perseverance to make a study of it. 
Nothing is omitted.” —The Pulpit Digest 


‘In these days when the art of speaking has 
become such a valuable part of the life of the 
successful man and the progressive woman, 
such a book becomes a necessity.” 

—The Etude Music Magazine 


CHRISTIAN WORLD ACTION. By O. Fred- 
erick Nolde. 40c ea.; 12 or more, 30c ea. 


“A timely, sane, fervent discussion of the 
problems involved in building a warless world.” 
—Lutheran Men 


“The book is written on the level that will be 
most useful in the average, non-technical group. 
Its basic philosophy is sound.” 

—Social Progress 


“The author’s presentation moves definitely 
towards the enlistment of the individual Chris- 
tian citizen in the cause of Christian world 
action.” —The Westminster Bookman 


THE PASTOR AS A PERSONAL COUN- 
SELOR. By Carl J. Schindler. $1.25 


“Tt is a perfect ‘first’ book in counselling and 
a fine ‘refresher’ for those who consider them- 
selves old hands. By all means, read it and pass 
it around to your friends.” —Union Review 


“This little book merits wide reading and will 
be especially helpful to young pastors.” 
—Church Management 


“Every pastor has problems that confuse him 
and this book offers many suggestions that will 
be helpful.” —Christian Union Herald 


REALITY IN PREACHING. The Kessler 
Lectures. Snyder, Piper, Blackwelder, 
Price, $1.50 


“These four scholars, though differing widely 
in training, experience, and personal character- 
istics, have presented a series of lectures which 
in thought and aim carry remarkable unity and 
coherence. Together they strike at the very 
roots of effective preaching and clarify the basic 
elements in Christian testimony.” E. E. Flack, 
Dean of Hamma Divinity School. 

—The Pulpit Book of the Month Club Bulletin 


Wiegman. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 


Chicago 


Columbia 


: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
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EMERGENCY SERVICES OF THE BOARD 
OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 


a 


ONE THIRD OF U. L. C. A. army 
and navy chaplains served missions 
sof the American Board. 


BOARD MISSION- 
ARIES are serving 
new war industries 
ee areas. 


= 
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THE BOARD is 
helping established 
congregations to 
"adopt" near-by 
mission churches for 
the duration. 


PRIORITY RESTRICTIONS 
have not greatly ‘retarded 
housing new missions. Large, 
well-located residences are 
being bought and converted — 
into combination parson- — 
ages and churches. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


The Board of American Missions - 
39 East 35th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
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